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~~ On, WHERE HAS SUMME' GUNE? 





BYK.F. 
—_——— 


The hills are bright with sumach spires 
And plumes of golden ro4, 

Gay leaves like banners déck the trees, 
To russet turns the aod : 

The rushing wind sweeps through the glen, 
And whistles o’er the lawn ; 

Strange sights and sounds are every where— 
Oh, where has summer gone’ 


The days grow short, the vights grow chill, 
A breath of winter stirs ; 

Some unseen hand sets open wide 
The ripening chestowt burs: 

Pale asters shiver with the cold, 
And hoar-frost greets the dawn, 

While snowflakes scud before the gale— 
Ob, where has summer gone ’ 


LOVER AND LORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN ANGEL UNAWARES” 
‘‘, SHOCKING SCANDAL,” “SOWING 
AND REAPING,’’ ‘‘PEGGY,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 

















CHAPTER II.—[continven. } 


JERHAPS something in the gray eyes 
had warned him not to gotoo far while 
Nora was still free. 

W hatever the cause, the look of stern dis- 
pleasure passed away; he drew forward a 
jow chair, fetchedaeup of tea from the 
Queen Anne table at which Mrs. Bruce, in 
her smartest tea-gown, was presiding, and 
ministered tothe girl’s wants with cour- 
teous care, while her step-mother with ador. 
ing eyes followed his every movement. 

Nora sipped her tea, feeling wretchedly 
guilty and restiess now that she could no 
longer comfort herself with a justifiable 
anger. 

Of course she had behaved badly—she 
always did now, she thought. 

‘Having madea bargain with Lord de 
‘Gretton, she was bound in honor to fubfil 
her share of the contract. 

She knew that he was coming; as his 
'proinised wilc, she should have been there 
‘to meet hiin, decked owt in her best, fresh, 
bright, and siniling,with an eager welcome 
in her eyes, 

In such fashion she had met Arthur 
Beaupre, needing no teaching then—to 
make herself fair in his sight had been so 
igiad and easy a task. 

Then she was proud indeed to seo thatthe 
face reflected in the cracked old mirror was 
fresh and fair as the dew-washed roses she 
pinned at her white throat or in her soft 
blue-black hair. , 

Then she rejoiced that the happy eyes 


were big and darkly gray, that the tall girl- 


figure was slender and graceful. 

Now— 

“My dear Nora, you are cold,”’ Lord de 
Gretton said, taking the hot band in his 


own cool clasp and regarding the girl with | 


much anxiety. 

“No, your pulse is over-quick ; and yet I 
saw you shiver!’ 

“Some one bas walked over my grave 
‘perhaps, sho said, vith a forlorn attemot 
at iningled ease and Smartness. 

“nd then she sudden!y remembered that 
her grave would bein the ancestral vault 
ofthe De Grettuns, a 
editice of brick and stone, jron-clam ped, 
ivy covered; and the thought of any pro- 
fane intruder scrainbling over exciu- 


reatinga 


that 


Sruce broke : vw 


Sanceas Only made tbe girl laugh wit! 
nore hysteric passion. 


“So I see,” Lord de Gretton answered 
quietly—he had taken his place beside ber 
Row, had thrown one arm across the beck | ber sutispuled raptures. 


>. 


' reckless discourteous candor— 





vast and ponderous 


| trousseau of the 
land taking a lay-figure of the present 


of her chair in an easy proprietorial tasbion 
that made Nora wince and sit more up- 
right than she had ever sat before—and be 
kept his strangely bright eyes fixed upon 
her face. 

“A little thin and a little pale, for all the 
sunburn, &nd I think a Little hysterical,” he 
suid slowly. ‘Has she seen a doctor, Mrs. 
Bruce?” 

“Oh, . no, Nora interrupted, in| 
vehement protest, before Mrs. Bruce could | 
begin her siniljag, deprecatory answer. ‘! 
never was better in my life, Lord de Gret | 
ton; and the sight of a doctor always 
makes me ill.” 

Lord de Gretton elevated his brows in 
gentle toleration of her vehemence—why, 
Nora wondered, did he wish to marry a 
girl who jarred upon him so continually? | 
—and said, pleasantly enough-- 

“We will take the patient’s word, «and 
disiniss the thong)it of a doctor. 

“Perhaps you have been overworkes this 
week.” 

She knew what he meant—that visions of | 
milliners and dressinakers all toiling atthe 
futore Lady de Gretton 


no f” 





Miss Bruce flitted before his well-pleased 
eyes. 

But she knew also how lamentably she 
had tailed in this duty, and answered, witb 


“Oh, no; Mrs. Bruce and Cristine have | 
had all the work! 

“T have chosen nothing.” 

The smooth face darkened signiticantly ; 
but ‘Lord de Gretton turned to the two wo- | 
men with the ainile of conventional courtesy 
which he produced at will. 

“Mrs. Bruce and Miss Singleton are too 
good. But—” 

“But this naughty child is too lazy. I 
quite agree with your lordship. Still she | 
has great contidence in our taste, and Cris- | 
tine takes a real artistic pleasure in the | 
task ot selection ; #0, after all, the freak of | 
our dear little wilful Nora is not so sur- | 


prising.”’ 

With the words sbe came over froin her 
table, and gave her step-daughter an en- 
dearing fan-tap, intended, the girl knew, | 
partly to call her to order and partly to) 
show the easy and affectionate teri on 
which-they stood. 

Cristine, wno had taken a seat inthe dis- 
tant window,and worked in sjlence through 
the whole discussion, raise her fair bead 
from the tapestry-frame aud listened with « 
curious sort of.sinile. 

“Nothing is surprising, my dear Mrs. | 
‘Bruce; but soue.toings are a little odd,” 
Lord.de Gretton answered blandly; “and 
perhaps this fancy of dear Nora's may be 
classed ainong thein.”’ 

“Do you wish me to choose my own 
dresses 7°’ Nora asked abruptiy—she was 
weary of being discussed and apologized tor 
in her own presence, and thought the point- 
blank question would stop that at least. 

“J should be glad to. see your own taste 
exercised, certainly.” 

“Then it shall be in future,” she said, and 
fully intended to keep the promwe thus 
made. 

One part of her marriage-vow she could 
keep faithfully—in all things she would 
obey Lord de Gretton,if she could give bim 
neither love nor honor. 

He seemed satisfied with words, ungra 


| cious and ungrateful as they were, and 
thanked her in hie old-fashioned courtly 
way —_ 


1s * prey OP s 


may venture to offer—my little gift.” 
He placed a» jewel-case on the girl’s lap, 


| and leaned lack the better to contemplate 


Mrs. Bruce bent forward eagerly, her | 


stout forin all quivering with eagerness, her 
bright black eyes aglow; even Cristine 
abandoned her picturesque frame, and 


| caine forward with her gracefu! gliding 


step a little quickened, drawn to the mag. 
netic stone. 

With cold and trembling fingers, with a 
heart that was colder still, Nora Bruee 
raised the satin-lined fid, and disclosed 
such a flashing radiance of prisinatic light 
as fairly dazzled her. 

She had seen few diamonds in her life; 
the flery snake that curled wround her slim 
tinger and an’ onficod her to all the world 
as Lord de Gretton's property bad seemed 
a costly jewel to the three women; it would 
hardly have beén noticed in this gleaming 
ooruscation, 

Mrs. Bruce looked at them, ciosed her 
eyes, and gave one breathiess yusp. 

Cristine slipped down gently to her knees 
touching the costly gems with tlnidly 
reverent fingers, 


Never had she knelt in such honest wor- | 


ship before. 

Her ocvld eyes -actually softened, and 
there caine a faint pink color into the fair 
pale cheeks. 

“Bracelets, Nwura, collarette, and = ear- 
rings!" she cried in a hushed ecstasy. “Oh, 
Nora, you happy girl!" 

“Happy indeed!" Mrs. Bruce added fer- 
vently. 

“Often and often in otfier bappy days 
have 1 heard speak of the De Gretton dia 
monds. 

‘These are they, I suppose!’ 

‘They are re-set tor the latest and love- 
liest lady of the line,’ his Jordship said, 
with bis quaint old-fashioged ga,Jantry. 
Their unmeasured adiniration delighted 
him—it was the effect he bad ‘calculated on 
producing. 

Then he turned to Nora. 

“And you, Nora? What 
say ?"’ 

W hat could the dazed girl say? 

Her heart ached withadu!! cruel pain; 
the justre of the jewels seeined to scorch 
her like a living flame. 

Lovely as they were, they seemed,in that 
moment, the actual chains of her wedded 
slavery, and she shrank fromm them with a 


have you to 


| helpless childish terror, 


“hey are beautiful!” she said awk- 
wardly. 

Then, seeing that the words or tone some- 
how disappointed him, she added deprecat- 
inglvy— 

“They are_thrown 
know. 

“Jam too ignorant to appreciate sach 
royal splendors.” 

Hix face cleared instantly; he took the 
ease frou ber, placed it upon the table, and 
lifting, the heavy necklet that flashed like 
flame within his slim white fingers, made 


ax though he would clasp it round her 


away on me, you 


' throat. 


But she grew very pale, and drew back 
quickly. 

“Oh, no, no!’ Nora eried in vehement 
protest, while her face Hushed botly under 
the cold displeasure of bis look, 

“Not on me—on this drems ! 
try them on.” 

Cristine, in her.cool fair beauty, in her 
well-fitting, daintit7 neat white dress, cer- 


tuinty looked a mere fitting wearer for the | 
reluctant to | 


costly geum, and she was nut 
relieve her sister of the proposed task. 
She shook her blond indeed, 


of yh, 4°? 


and 


ner 


head 


tered a littie testing pat 


Mi & ] ‘ wn 
“] bave no right w& trouble 
ton.” 


Miss Single 


“Oh, Cristine would be most happy, I am 


sure! 


Let Cristine | 


pat in, in a little flutter of delighted amis 


bility, and with an eager glance across to 2 


Criatine. 


But neither heeding the obliging answer ~ 


nor waiting for Miss Singleton’s reply, his 
lordship went on savagely, never sh 

his frozen-looking eyes from Nora’s pale 
faco— 

“Bat with you, Nora, ft is different. I 
must admit I thought that you would take 
sufficiont interest in the jewels to endure 
| the slight fatigue of fastening them on.” 

“And she will, of course,” Mra. Bruce 
broke in eagerly. 

She suffered daily tortures in her dread 
that the brilliant match which was to do so 
inuch for the Bruce and Singleton families 
would somehow be broken off, and spared 
no means to make Nora docile and aimena- 
ble to the will of ber future lord, 

The foolish child is dazaled by the jewels 
Lord de Gretton. 





1” 

“Come, Nora dear, let me make you as 
| brilliant as the fairy-queen herself.” 
| Nora yielded then, of course; and, almost 
| before she knew what her step-inother was 
| about, the necklet was clasped on, the 
| bracelets fastened, the pendant-butterflies 
| drawn through the girl’s ears, and, with 
a final laugh of triumpb, Mrs. Bruce piaced 
the glittering tigra on the wind-biown 
dusky locks. 

“Now, foolish child, look at the splen- 
dors you sbrank trom!” she cried, as she 
drew Nora to the big oak-trawmed mirror on 
which the full sunlight fell, 

The girl raised ber eyes, and, for the mo- 
ment gould hardly believe tbat it was indeed 
Nora Bruce she looked upon, 

That nature bad bean kind to her she 
knew; but the girl who looked back from 
the mirror with wide gray eyes of solemn 
wonder wore her novel splendors with « 
right royal grace. 

What mattered the shabby holland dress 
when the form itclothed was so stately in 
its young slitnnesa? 

What matter that the biue-black bair 
rippled untidity when the small bead it 
crowned uplifted itself so proudly beneath 
that other crown of living light? 

The diamonds flashed and glittered in the 
sunshine till they made her eyes ache; but 
| her own beauty dazzled ber more, 
| There was no vanity in that heart-siek 
recognition of « supreme seli-owned 
eharin. 

For the first time she understood her 
power over a cold selfish man like-Lord de 
Gretton—understood bow it was that be had 
wandered froin his own world and stooped 
to woo with passionate persistency a wife 
frou another sphere. 

And, understanding that, she hated ber 
own face because it was fair, and turned 
frou the glass with sumething like loathing 
and disjust. 

“My beautiful Nora!” Lord de Gretton 
said proudly. 

Her obedience bad quite restored bis 
amiability. 

His cold eyes lighted up with unmistaka- 
ble approval and a look of proud possession 
| that senta cold thrill through the girl's 
veins. 

‘What do you say, Mre. Bruce? Do the 
diamonds suit ber ?”’ 

“As though she were bors to them !’’ 
Mrs. Bruce answered enthusiastically. 

“But I always did say that our dear 
Nora had a sort of regal look as though she 


ait. 
. “er 











fate 


s 


the 

; appearance dis- 

| powed to think the girl’s destiny was to play 
second in every way to her own daughier, 


BOOT « ioe? gbeeese be aii 


' 0 perform all duties that Cristine neglected 


" “Would you not my dear?” Mre, Bruce & 


“You torget what a little schoolgirl she 
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and retire into the background whenever 
that young lady chose w come tothe very 
front. ‘ 
But all things had changed since the en- 
ement—nothing nore marvellously than 
irs. Bruce's estimate of the attractions 
aod rights of ber busbaud’s only child. 





CHAPTER III. 


EAR me, Cristine,] shall be glad when 
) itisall over!’ Mrs. Brace said as she 
threw ber lace parasol upon the near- 


est sofa, her gloves upon the table, and her | 


portly person in a big arm-chair. 
‘So shall I," Cristine returned, with her 


clear short little laugh that always suggest | 


ed something disagreeable in reserve, 

“As you may imagine, itis not pleasant 
for me, everywhere and with everybody, to 
play second tiddie to Nora Bruce.” 


Mra, Bruce paused in her occupation of | 
fanning herself to survey her daughter | 


anxiously. 

Miss Singleton presented a notable con- 
trast to ber overheated parent ; a long after- 
noon ot shopping and visiting had left her 
quite cold and ealin. 

She looked very fair and tranquil in her 
dainty dress of peacock-bine, with the pale 
blue feather resting on her bright bair. 

“It is bard dear,” the mother said, with 
heartichtsyimpathy, “and not what we ex- 
pected, of course, 

“Still it is to be, and 
best of it. 

“Forget that it is Nora Bruce we have to 
deal with, and think only of what Lady de 
Gretton ean do for usall.’”’ 

Miss Singleton shrugged her gracetul 
shoulders, and showed all her pretty teeth 
in an Undiszuised vawn, 

“Hlow you do prose, mother od 
juipationtlhy. 

“Of course T remember that always, or I 
should not tolerate her at all. 

“i have no patience with the scheming 
little wreteh !"' 

“My dear, she bears her greatness very 
meekly,” the elder woman said, in an 
apologetic tone, 

“J ansure she might turn the tables on 
you and me, if she chose, Crissie; but she 
woves about like a shadow, and hardiy 
cares to have a will of her own.” 

“T hate her for that,’’ Cristine 
with sudden fury that startled 
ther. 

“Sshehasand takes all that this world 
can give ber, yet she goes about withes 
inartyr's air, as though ber thoughts were 
centred wholly in the next. 

“She means tomarry Lord de Gretton 
next week, vet she cries her eyes out every 
nizhtas though she were Arthur Beaupre’s 
new-inade widow " 

“Ou, hush, Cristine!’ Mrs, Bruce cried 
quickly, while her big black eyes wandered 
in an alarined fashion round the gorgeous 
unfamiliar root. 

“You know T never speak of poor Arthur 
to per, and she tay hear you now,”’ 

“She cannot hear me, for the exeellent 
reason that she is upstairs in her own room 
trying to slecp away a headache, sho savs— 
kissing and erving over her dead lover's 
picture, To suppose! Cristine answered 
soorniully. 

“And, ss for your ostrich policy, mother, 
what yood do you hope to do by that? Do 
vou think that naming him will make her 
forget - 

“IT trost she has forgotten,”’ Mrs. Bruco 
said, with a pious horror of her daughter's 
reckless words. 

“In afew days it will be asin for Lord 
de Gretton’s wife to remember even the 
dead in that romantic fashion.” 

“Tien Lord de Gretton’s wife will be the 
wickedest of women,’ Cristing declared 
lightiv, stor, if 1 know her, Nora will for- 
get her dead lover only when she herself is 
dead. 

“She is making a bargain you know,and, 
to do her justice, she has never professed to 


we inust make the 


she cried 


broke in, 
her imo- 


give her lord and master any sort of boy 
Asitis I believe the conscience-stricken 
little fool half expects that Arihur will 


break in upon the sacrificial rite somewhat 
alter the fashion of Alonzo the Brave, and 
bear her away to the tomb.” 

“Cristine, how can you talk so horribly!” 
Mrs. Brave interrupted, with a shudder, 
“Do ring for tea, child, and see who has 
called to-day.” 

Cristine obeved both orders—touched the 
silver bell, and drew theormola tray to- 
wards ber, turuing over the various cards 
with negligent baste. 

It wasa very different listof names from 
that she had been wont to read in the old 
Nettleton days. 

The Bruces’ visiting-list had increased 
enormously since since, by Lord de CGret- 
ton'’sdesire, they had taken the furnished 
house at South Kensington from 
Nora’s wedding was to take place, 

‘Titles were cotutnoa bere as Misses” had 
been in the old china dish at Nettleton, and 
though Mrs. Bruce still 
ennobling “handles” with a species of awe 
Cristine being younger and «wre adupta- 
ble, bad soon learned to rattle 
with well-bred indifference. 


“Sir Walter and Lady Tresham, Mrs. 
Grant. Lady Villiers, Mr. Cameron Max- 
well, and nother !—Lady Olivia Blake.” 

Tie first three rfour names were read 

fl N ur : nonotone as names of 
miall a st without a trace of 

~ } 4 
7 Si 
, ; 4 ' Mrs 
bs ’ ; 2 ; ' ? 

“JT am very stupid, i lare say, Cristina, 


she said apologeticaily; ‘but there have 
Deen mm) thematy 
ing berself upa litie—‘so many ‘Ladies’ 


and ‘Hoeuvrables among them, that 1] can- 


approached the | 


them off | 


callers lately, and’’—draw- | 


not quite say I know which was Lady Olivia 
Blake.” 

“Oh 1°” 

Cristine shook her bright head impa- 
tiently; but asthe footiusan just then 
broughtin the teasie bit her pretty under- 
lip, aud kept in the irreverent words with 
which her mother's dense stupidity would 

othefwise have been rebuked. 

' Hardly had the door closed upon him, 
however, when she cried almost indig- 
nantly — 

“Surely, mother, you cannot forget her 
naine ?"" 

Mrs. Bruce looked depressed, and quietly 
sipped her tea, and searched her memory 
jb Valli. 
| “When did she call, dear, and who is 
she?’ 

“I Lave not heacd of her calling, and she 
is Lord de Gretton's cousin. 

“Dou't you remember, 
Mrs. Maynian told us about 


mother, what 
her at the 
| Dorntons’ 
verse’ said 7?” 
With astartled and uncomfortable look 
Mrs. Bruce set down her cup. 
“Good gracious,yes! And she has really 
ealled! She was engaged to him, was she 
not?’’ 


| 


| 
| 


that Nora's soft heart was touched; even 
Cristine condescended to show something 
like interest in the matter at last. 

“A tter Christinas!’’she cried, with a super- 
cilious lifting of light brows. 

“flow absurd! 

“Ot course he means to be present at the 
wedding ?”’ 

“He does not,’’ Nora answered quietly, 
not raising her eyes from the diamond rin 
that glittered on ber slender fingers an 
always seemed to attract her gaze by & 
species of fascination. 

“That was why he caine now to bid me 
good-bye.” 

“And borrow mouey, 1 suppose !’’ Crin- 
tine cried angrily. 

Her opinion of ber brother was not 
specially bigh, as she had always bitterly 
resented his avowed preference for his step- 


| sister. 


Cristine shook her head with a very scep- | 


ticwl air. 

“Hardly that, ] think, or she would have 
held bim by a stronger chain and made a 
nore open proclamation of her wrongs, 

. . 

“He flirted with her desperately, there is 
no doubt of that. 
wonderfully handsome still, 
thoush the Peerage reveals the awk ward 
fact that she is nearly tive-and-thirty. Mrs. 
Mayvnian Says he was like her shadow all 
last vear, and he even allowed her to wear 
the De Gir n diaimonds—indeed the story 
goes (hat the first hint she bad of his per- 
fily was hos taking the jewels back to have 
them reset ior Nora.” 

“}Lush—bere is Nora!’ Mrs. Bruce, who 
shad listening with open-eyed and 
open-iMmouthed interest, suddenly returned 
to hep as her step-daughter came into the 
rovoti. 

“Is vour head better, dear?’ she asked, 
with the anxious interest she always mani- 
fested now in the yirl’s very slightest ail- 
Inent. 

“Cristine, give your sister a cup of tea. 
You look alittle better for your rest.”’ 

“Tam better, thank you,’’? Nora, 
quietly, “though TL vave not been 
ull the tise, 


“So is 


been 


said 


liad some visitors to enter- 


tuin.’’ 
Mrs. Broee and = Cristine exchanged 
glances,and the former said, with some- 


thing like areturn to her old imperious 
hanner— 

*You should not have seen 
{t was very wrong.” 

OV hy?” 


them child. 





resting | 


garden-party—what the ‘Uni- | 


hrs. Bruce gave a bitter little ery, and 
raised her handkerchiet to her eyes. 

Cristine’s suggestion seeined only too 
probable. 

The hardness of it hurt and shamed 
her. 

In a half-hearted fashion she began to 
apologize and explain. 

Nora, with something like indignation, 
checked her, 

“Nothing of the sort !’' she cried “: 
her loveiy eyes aglow and passion lending 
to her pale face some of its old rich 
color. 

“For shame,Cristine, to speak so of your 
Lrother! 

“You ought to know him better.”’ 

“T speak 80 precisely because 1 do know 
him,’’ Cristine retorted, with an obstinate 
look. 

“Confess now that he is in something he 
dared not say to us. 

“Ah, I thought so!’’—with a cruelly ex- 
ultant langh. 

“Vance bas long ceased to be an idol and 
a delusion to ine.”’ 

‘You have but one idol, Cristine,’’ Nora 
answered, with unusual bitterness; but 
slie did not deny Miss Singleton’s rugges- 
tion. 

Mrs. Bruce, who had been watching her 
almost affectionately, read in that silence a 
confirmation of he: worst fears. 

“Another serape,’’ she said wretchedly— 
senatned auareel with your father—more 
debts to pay! 

“Oh, Vanee, Vance, you 
heart some day !”’ 

Nora had sinall reason to itove J.er step- 


” 


will break my 


| mother or pity her self-wrought woes, She 
| knew better than any one how far the weak 


Nora's clear sorrowful gray cyes widened | 


a little with the word. 

Mrs. Bruce coughed in an uncomfortable 
fashion. 

“Well, there is no real reason, I suppose; 
butitis not the usual thing for a young 
bride-elect to receive every idle caller.” 

Cristine laughed irreverently to hear her 
mother expounding the laws of etiquette, 
und even Nora’s face brightened with a mo- 
mentary sinile, 

“That tnay be,” 


she said, faint- 
“but 
you. 


ThiesSucre 


with the 
est touch of ti her tomes 
these were not idle callers, IT assure 
From cach 1 reece ived it Sp ial > 
and T could bardly deny myselfto Lord ds 
Gretton’s kinswoman orto your son,”’ 

“Then you saw Lady Olivia Blake ?’’Miss 
Singleton asked, drawing her chair a little 
nearer lithe. @agerness of her curiosity, 
and tixing her shining lighteveson Nora's 
face,as though she would read there the ob- 
ject and result of the interview. 

But Mrs, Bruce's interest liad 
abrupt turn in another direction. 

Hard and selfish as she was had a 
mother’s heart for her und its 
warmest corner Was reserved for her hand- 
some unsatislactory son, 


»}e v ' 
MRCTY it 


taken an 


» She 


children, 


When shethought of him, even Lord de 
(iretton and the grand marriage on Which 


her soul was set seemed things of small 
account. 
“Tlas Vance been here?" she cried, in 


tones of quick vexation. 
“llow tiresoine that I 


should just 
the dear boy! I did not 


know he was in 


town.”’ 


“Never mind Vance now, mother,” Cris- 
tine said, With an impatient frown, “I want 
to hear about Lady Olivia.”’ 

“And never mind Lady Olivia now, 
Nora; 1 want to hear about iy dear boy.”’ 

Mrs. Bruce spoke with unusual firmicess 
and decision, unintinenced for once by her 


, daughter's petulant displeasure. 
which | 


Nora looked from one speaker to the 
other, and shrugged her shoulders very 
slightly. 

“Which shall I obey when you give such 
contradictory orders 7" 

“Me,” said her stepmother promptly. 

“Cristine is ouly curious; I am really 
troubled about my boy. Where is he stay- 
ing, Nora, and when shall we see him—to 
night?" 

Miss Bruce hesitated oddly over her an- 
swer; and Cristine, who heard the report 
of her brother's preceedings with ostenta- 
tious nditlerence aud Inatlention, but 
stu i her st 


p-sister closely the w 


‘ ‘ \ i 5 


‘He wished me t iy 1 All 
and say that he would not be 
\ again until after Christunas.’’ 
“Noral’’ 
There was so much agitated incredulity 
| and sincere distress in the mother’s tone 


govd-bpye, 
with you 


} 


| wrought thei woe, 


iiss | 


mother-love, the injudicious petting he re- 
ceived, had gone to ruin all that was good, 
and inanly in Vanee Singleton’s nature, 
how long the handsoine high-spirited boy 
had been encouraged in a ruinous idleness 
and a rebellious spirit that set all discipline 
at naught, how tar he owed it to his mother 
that at seven-and-twenty he was a scape- 
grace, aspendthrift, without a profession, 
and friendless, with his way te make in the 
world. 

All this Nora remembered then, not bit- 
terly, butwith an intense pity for the wo- 
man who,she thought, must find such sorry 
comfort in her afilictions, 

Shedid not know that to characters of 
Mrs. Bruce’s type all things must come 
fron: without, inasmuch as remorse never 
assails them. 

‘hey can imagine a world in arms has 
never in any circuin- 
stances that they themselves have done 
wrong. 

But Nora knew nothing of this; she saw 
the florid face grow pale and the hard eyes 


dit; and, acting on a sudden impulse, she | 


knelt by her step-mother’s side and essayed 
to comfort her. 

*You are quite wrong, Mrs. 
said brightly and coaxingly. 

*YVanco is in no serape—he isin excellent 
spirits; and he did not come to borrow 
tnoney, as Cristine unkindly suggests, but 
to bring ine a present. 

Look!’ 

And, with a pretty triumph in the pleas- 
ure sho gave, she opened a tiny case and 


sruce ©’ she 


showcd aring set with four imilk-white 
pearls. 
“Did Vanee give you that?’ Cristine 


broke in incredulously; while Mrs. Bruce 
looked at it almost with awe. 

Au Inconsiderable item indeed in the 
gorgeous listot the future Lady de Gret- 
ton’s wedding presents, from “penniless 
Vance it was arare and costly gift, 

‘*He did indeed!’ Nora cried proudly ; 
and her gray eyes brightened through 
quick grateful tears. 

Now, Mrs. Bruce, you are not to fret for 
Vanee, not to doubt him or inquire the rea- 
sou of his absence yet, but wait in patience 
until he can explain all. That, with a kiss 
was lis message to you,and there our inter- 


| view ended.” 


Mrs. Bruce looked doubtful still; but the 
darker shadows had vanished from her face 
as she handed back the ring and returned 
Nora’s kiss. 

“I wish I had seen him, poor boy. How- 
ever, I dare say it is all for the best.” 

*Of course it is mother!’ Cristine 
snuppishly. 

“Even it he is off on a wild-goose chase, 
the vovernor will be pleased that he saould 
try something, and, as Lord de Gretton so 


dec lad 


ily supproves of him, he is just as 
Ww ] ithe wavy. . 
k 9 Ss 
a 63 
ana ‘ puise t leféend bLiy | 
N aS lace and the old dul LOOK l 
resignation came back. True, sbe raised 


her dark bead proudly, and said, in clear 
iInciSiVe tones— 

“Lord de Gretton has never presumed to 
speak slightingly of Vance in 
@nce.’’ 


But the little effort made, she sank 
wearily.in ber place, and the gray eyes rg. 
gained their old look of shy A Patient 
P*Cristine h f Boon brok 

ristine howeve n broke in y 
reverie. poe her 

“Well,” she cried sharply, “Vanes 


had enough attention now, I hope! png 
haps I may have my question anéwered at 


last ?”’ 

Nora looked round dreamily, 

“Your question ! 

‘What was it Cristine ?”" 

“A coinprehensiye one, my dear,” Cris. 
tine laughed—“I want to hear all about 
Lady Olivia’s visit! 

Nora roused herself wearily at the words, 

She hated talking more than was abso. 
Jutely necessary ; her thoughts were always 
inore or less confused and rambling now 
and she collected then only with pala and 
difficulty. 

To speak of Vance indeed had been no 
effort; but Vance, with all his faults, was 
dear to her; moreover, he was a part of the 
old lite that was slipping ®0 surely from 
her. 

She would talk of him as long as they 
wished; but what could she say of Lady 
Olivia’s visit but that she shrank from the 
subject with a vague unreasonably dis. 
like. 

“Was her ladyship very over wering? 
Did she try to patronise you, child?” Mra 
Bruce asked, thinking she had bit upon a 
probable reason for the girl’s look of ex. 
treine distaste, 

“Oh, dear, no!’’ Nora said, with indignant 
sincerity. 

“She was—nice, I think, but a little 
strange in manner, as though she were in- 
tensely curious and yet thinking of some- 
thing else all the time.” 

“A very uncomfortable manner,” Cris- 
tine remarked, with a laugh. “Do fyou 
think her so handsome, Nora?’’ 

Thistime Nora’s answer came without 
hesitation of any kind. 

‘“Most beautiful, ina grand imperial fash- 
ion that half frightens me 

“Her eyes are’’—the girl’s owp eyes 
darkened and dilated, as though the [mp 
upon some terrifying object suill—t oO not 
know how to describe them —-so dark and 
so bright, witha sort of jewel-like glitter 
that dazzles and thrills you.”’ 

‘‘My dear Nora!’ Mrs, Bruce cried, in 
astonishinent; While Cristine said, with a 
queer sinile— 

“Well, if you do not care to discuss your 
visitor, itis not that she failed to impress 
you. 

" “Did you ever make such a study ofa 
pair of eyes betore ?”’ 

Nora only shook her head, and Mrs. 
Bruce said blandly— 


eyes are something out of the cominon way; 
and, you know, Lady Olivia is halfa 
Spaniard.”’ 

‘Is she ?’’ Nora asked, lifting her head 
with freshened interest, and trying to re- 
call something she had lately heard about 
her oddly impressive guest. 

“Oh, yes! 

‘Do you reinember Lord de Gretton told 
us that his uncle married, when quite an 
old ian, a very beautiful Spanish lady, whv 
died at Lady Olivia’s birth ?” 

*Yes,’’ Nora said slowly, resting her chin 
within her hallowed palm, and striving to 
collect her scattered thoughts, 

They were drilting dangerously near the 
truth now. 

A litthe nore enlightenment would have 
| saved her even then. 
| But her brain was dazed and weary, a 
nist seemed to hang over and clog ber 
thoughts, and there was none to help and 
guide her to the light. 

“TI think I remember that—and some- 
thing more,’’ she added slowly; and the 
largo eyes turned in sorrowful appeal from 
ono face to the other. 

“Was she not at one time engaged to—her 
cousin ?”’ 

Mrs. Bruco and her daughter exchanged 
glances of quick disinay. 

Was it possible that the priz@™by which 
both had learned to set such stefe might 
still slip through their fingers? 

Cristine was first to speak. 

“Oh, that old story!’ she cried, with a 
contemptuous laugh. 

“If you dig up such antediluviaa anec- 
dotes as that, you must be jealous indeed, 
Nora.”’ 

Nora did not answer. 

Iler lips twitched nervously at what 
seemed to ber the cruellest of jests ; but ber 
large lovely eves still turned to Mrs, Bruce 
in dumb appeal. 

“You talk great nonsense, Cristine!’’ 
that lady cried severely, glad to find vent 
for the agitation of her nerves in a well- 
deserved rebuke to her daughter. 

“Nora is a sensible girl—not likely to in- 
dulge in retrospective jealousy or make 
herself wretched over shadows. She knows 
that Lord de Gretton’s past belongs to him- 
self, bis futureto her only.’ 

**T aim not jealous,”’ Nora said; and her 








said | 


voice rang out with a sudden sharpness of 
bitter scorn and fierce disgust. 

What cruel hypocrites they were, she 
thought, talking of jealousy: to her, when 


| they knew that the one love of her life lay 


my pres- | 


dead in Arthur Beaupre’s grave, that @ 
cold duty and a lifeless, loveless obedience 
Vere She had promised Lw! 1 de Gret 
4 | f eA us te vou know it ; 

id another reason for asking about Lady 


Olivia Blake.’’ ” 
“Of course,my dear—a natural curiosity, 
said Mrs. Bruce soothingly. 
“Fortunately I can tell you the whole 
Story at once. 
“She was engaged to her cousin, Lord de 


| Gretton, when she was a young thipg— 





“We have always heard that Spanish | 
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n or so—and he—well, eqns bit 
at than he is now—not that I think a 


a bit the better for being this side 
busbatrnies,” Mrs, Bruce added, in a pru- 
dent parenthesia, as she stole a sharp side- 

lance at the eagerly listening girl. 

“Well, it was a family arrangement—no 
jove lost on ekher siae, I faney; and, as 
often happens in such cases, it fell through 
‘ust before the day tixed for the wedding, 
iv y Lady Olivia took French leave of her 
gisconsolate bridegroom and ber tather's 
home, and eloped with Captain Francis 
Blake, + dashing young Irish Hussar, who 
had nade flerce love to her all through the 

wf. 
OP ae sigh that was like the very vuoive 
of disappointinent and despair broke from 
Nora's white lipsasshe turned her tace 
frou: her step-inother’s sharp gaze. W hat 
abe nad expected to hear she hardly knew ; 
a vague wild hope of possible freedom had 
sprung to life and died within the hour— 
that was all. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_—_—— © 


The First of May. 


BY JULIUS THATCHER. 











H, dear, dear! 
“[ do wonder what in the world I 
shall do!” 

And little Mrs. Cunningham sat dtscon- 
solately down on the one unoccupied chair 
in the family sitting-rooin, and looked 
alinost despairingly at the chaos around 
a was that most dolefully unendurable 
period of the year, moving day, and the big 
truck stood at the front door, and three 
shouting, swearing professionals were car- 
rying the furniture fromthe upper 

Oris. 
cs A low, murky sky hung mistly overhead 
threatening every minute to discharge the 
rain with which it seemed surplused. 

A raw, unspringlike wind was blowing 
from the east. 

There was but one fire in the house, and 
that in the kitchen range. 

The oldest boy, Fred, was in a state of re- 
bellioas exciternent because he couldn’t 
stay home and help, and refused to find his 
“’rithinatic and jogafy”’ ainong the pile of 
books on the bare floor, 

Lillie, Mrs. Cunningham's twelve-year- 


vid daughter, was not in the most angelic — 


humor at having to keep baby May down 
inthe only wari room in the house, from 
the windows of which it was impossible to 
see the loading of the dray. 

While litthe three-year-old Lulu was 
whimpering at her inociher’s skirts because 
—‘iny footies awful to'd, mamma.” 

Poor little Mrs, Cunningham had been 
tired when she went to bed the night be- 
fore, and May had been unusually fretful 
during the night, so that when the mother 
arose long betore dawn on the morning of 
inoving day, it was with nerves all astrain, 
and inuscles tired, and spirits depressed, to 
carry her through the trying a 

While, to cap the climax, Bridget, her 
only inaid-of-all-work, a willing, able girl, 
ou whom she had depended so strongly, 
was sent for, before breakfast, in hot haste, 


to immediately come home, for her mother | 


had been taken, and was perhaps dying 
With a congestive chill. 


And at that juncture,Mrs. Cunninghain’s 


courage suddenly collapsed, and she actual-. 
with | 


trembling 
weakness an 


lysank down in a chair, 
hervousness and 
may. 

Just as Mr. Cunningham came up from 
the kitchen, where, under the circuim- 
stances of the occasion, breakfast had been 
served—a good-looking, carefully-dressed 


dis- 


gentleman, with the air of importance and | 
as- | 


agniticence about him 
suined, 


“Oh, Howard ! 
“Whatever shall I do? 
“Bridget’s sister has just been here, and 


he usually 


old Mrs. McAnaban can’t be left alone— | 


What will I do? 

“If never, never can do all there is to be 
done in this house and the other one to- 
day.” 

Mr. Cunningham put on his spring over- 
ovat deliberately, stopping to fleck a mite 
of dust off the olive velvet collar. 

“It's really too bad, iny dear—but tell me 
abou it some other time. 

“J am in a particular hurry this morning 
i at least three-quarters of an hour 


Mrs, Cunnivghain’s heart sank. 


“Bat, Howard, surely you won't go to 
‘a picture bung, rd | 
| somebody else brougutthe hammerand pail, | 


your business and leave ine in such a pre- 
dicament ? 
“At least stay and superintend the men, 
4nd help me pack the china.” 
Mr. Canningham buttoned up his coat 
directly, and put on his loves—and 


anced around at the disinantled, uncom- 
fortable rooms, 


“ y 


” Rbon Bhould know better than to think | 

A tan absurdity, Fanny. 

, sou don't 8''ppose business can be ne- 
Biected siimpiy because it happens tw be 
Moving day, do you? 
oars “au send the office boy up, after he 
“rites the mall,and if he can be of any 

4) right — Lulu mush that whl! 
Mra nghain 8s eye 
life had was, who never in all her ma! ried 
ren, found her husband the tower of 
'gth, the just, true friend in an emer- 


ney that a busband ought to be. 
USt this once, dear! 


“There is so much to do, to be seen to, 














——— 





and the children to look after—there, dari- 
ing, bush-si! mamma’ll warm the poor 
ad cold fovties~-and, Howard, 1 am so 


“Baby nursed all night nearly, aud she 
has taken ail my vitality.” 

A little look of scornful impatience cor- 
rugated the gentlewan's forehead as he 
lighted a cigar, 

“I advised you to put a stop to the lady’s 
nursing at night several weeks ago. 

“But, if you don't see tittwo be advised, 
you'll have to bear with the conse- 
quence, 

“As to my staying an hour, or a balf- 
hour, it is sluuply « question too absurd to 
discuss, 

Business can’t wait for anything—a fact 
that women sec unable to comprehend. 
Do the best you can. 

“I'llsee you at dinner in 
house. 

‘*Byeby.” 

And the lord of creation walked out of 
the door and caught a car and went to the 
office, while Mrs. Cunninghain took little 
Lulu up in her arins and carried her into 
the warin kitchen and sat down and cried 
from sheer discouragement and—the pecu- 
liar heartache that only a wile knows who 
has a husband like Howard Cunningham, 
selfish, unappreciative, unsympathetic, un- 
com passionate. 

Then she gently assisted rebellious Fred 
off to school, promising him something 
wondertully good froin the baker's, after 
schoo] hours. 

And reasoned with Lillie until the child's 
judgment and affection and womanliness 
all caine to the rescue; gave baby May a 
loving little coddling and tied her in her 
high chair with a saucer of bread-cruinbs 
for ainusement; hunted upan extra disb- 
towel, and set little Lulu wiping the dishes 
Lillie washed ; and then— 

Took her own weary self wherever she 
was 1nost required, 

For she was a brave, patient little woman 
whose religion perimeated all the trivial 
duties of everyday life. 

She would have been so sweetly happy 
had only her husband been what a tnau 
should be. 

She was thinking of it, an hour later, as 
she rocked the baby to sleep, while Lillie 
and Lulu, in sacques and hoods, were 
watching the inen load—just as somebody 
rapped on the front basement door, follow- 
ing the warning by her entrance. 

“Not an orthodox time to go ealling, Fan- 
nie, L know, but Bridget stopped and told 


the new 


, ine the predicament you were in, and I’ve 
| come to see if Iean be ot 
| T don’t see why Howard dido’t sound 


service, I 
us 


any 


word.” 
It was Mrs. Cunninghain’s sister-in-law, 


| a bright, cheery, independep!, loving girl, 


about as inueh like her brother 
like night. 


as day is 


“Oh, Alice, I am so giad you’ve come! 


Bridget had really to go, and there’s no- 
body to lift a hand but me, 


“Sit down, dear, I’il soon have you busy | 


enough.” 
Alice tossed her hat and shawl on the dis- 


mantied buffet, and seated herself a ine- | 


ment near the cheery fire. 

“But why in the world didu't my brother 
stay and help you? 

“You don’t ean to tell me he has gone 
to his offiee and left you in this 
lurch ?”’ 

Alice’s black eyes flashed as she looked at 
Fannie’s weary face, at the infant in ber 
arms,at the dozen and one things ali around 
that were a man’s work to do. 


Mrs. Cunningham softly smoothed the 


| little silken head lying against her. 


‘He is very busy, Alice—be really could 
not lose any time just at this time of the 
year. 

“And Wednesday is always bis tnost bur- 
ried day, too.”’ 
Poor little 

heart's core. 

Alice retorted eniphatically : 

“Now, Fannie, tiat’s all gainmon! 

“Do you really for one minute believe 
Howard's business is 80) pressing that he 
cannot stay here and aitend lo his 
dutv? 

“Have you been tnarried twelve—thirteen 


faithful soul—loval to the 


|} —yes, nearly fourteen years, and not yet 


found out that that brother of mine is a 
seltish, lazy fellow whenever theres any- 
thing required of hiw that isn't rose-colored 
in all its bearings?” 

Mrs. Cunuingham began a 

rotest, but Alice cut it short. 
. “Don’t tell me, Fannie—1 kuow hit like 
a book! 

“When he was horne, if 
and asked 


little wifely 


mother wanted 
for bitin, and 


and another one of us tied the cord, then 
inother would hold the picture—and How 
ard would manage to drive the nail and put 
the cord over, and leave the haininer aud 
nail-box to be put away at other people's leis- 
ure. . 
“Oh. I know Howard like a book ! 
; : ’ ‘ - 4 i ' Oe 

‘6 Faunie—you deer, good little w 

And, : pee 


o- ( yO 
‘ you've heen humoring 
man, 3 weil, 


. » Vi s tilihh BO 
these years, hecause Vou love tilin 


that he’s regularly spoilt 


“And he wants a Little wholesoine dis 
an » fro + Vou. 
art : rome have it 

‘And i Ca 

, ' 

Bust t a be 1-laAWw 8 miing sen 
tence made her open ber eyes be wild- 
eredliv. p 

“Why. what do you mean, Alice, 
dear?” 


Alice laughed, and gently wok the sleep- 





_- . 


ing baby from its mother's arms, and cud- 
dled it away in its soft, warin nest. 
pg | this, sister-in-law mine. 

“T say Howard's excuse of pressing, urg- 
ent business is not only unkind, and—yes, 
cruel and seltish, but—not in strict accord- 
ance with—well,to put it mildly—facts. 
A v4 I intend that you «all know tor your- 
self. 

“Go get Bridget's shawl and bonnet, and 
apron,and here's my old vaili—put them on, 
and go begging at your husbaad's office.” 

“Oh, Alice I" 

And Mrs, Cunningham looked so app 'lled 
that Alice had to laugh. 

va are afraid it will be high treason, I 
see 

“No, Fannie, seriously, I want you to go 
—thut is,if you would like to have Howard 
herealter assist you in affairs that belong to 
a man’s especial province, and not to a wo- 
inan’s, 

“He knows he can dows he pleases with 


you,and as long as he can,he will, for that’s | 


& man’s nature, 

“But once let bim know vou fully under- 
stund him, and propose not to submit any 
longer—why, you'll both be better off in 
the future. 

“You can spare just one hour to the ex- 
periment.’’ 

“And you would, if 
really ?”’ 

“Really. 

“And I'll shoulder the responsibility,and 
—take the credit, for that is Cut 
us Cunninghams.”’ 

So, little Mrs. Cunningham donned the 
alarmingly shabby shawl that hung on the 
kitchen door,and the miarvellously battered 
straw hat, and tied the green vail over it, 
and thrust her hafids in a pair of Fred's 
cast-off gloves, and—took a car for Mr. 
Cunninghatn’s office, into which she boldly 
entered to find— 

An altogether different looking place from 
the dull, cheerless, chaotic howe she had 
left, and that Mr. Cunningham had been £9 
prompt to leave several hours before; to 
find a quiet, wari, cheerfal room,with the 
canary chirping In one window, and the 
coals dropping softly from the glowing 


were tne— 


you 


gyrate, and—Mr. Howard Cunninghaui's tall | 
| handsome self stretched in luxurious ease 


on the lounge, while he lazily read the 
morning papers 

# looked up as the shabby woman came 
into the rooin, 

“Haven't anything to-day! Johnnie!” 
calling to the offiee-boy she had caught a 
glimpse of in the front office—“run into 
Debaure'’s and bring iny lunehin,will you? 
And be quick, I’ve proimised to beup to 
Goupil’s with Courtney at two o'clock ; it's 
nearly one now.” 

And as the boy tuinbied out of the door, 
Mrs, Cunninghau quietly Jaid aside 
Bridget’s shaw! and hat, and seated herself 
patiently. 


“I'll stay and have lunch, too, I think, | 


for there’s nothing at home,’ she said, pless- 

aitiy, as he sprung 

in astonishinent. 
“Pannie Cunningham !” 


“Yes, [did jovk tunny in those things, | 


didn’t I? 

“But the house is in such doleful 
sion, and I couldn't pretend to look after 
everything and you didn't seem to be at 
all anxious how things went, so I thought 
I'd run down and see how dreadfully busy 
you were.” 
~ Fis face colored slowly. 

lie was completely caught in his trap; 
there was no possible way of beating a re- 
treat. 

“I's so much pleasanter here than 
home,” she went on sweetly, “and I really 
don't wonder you prefer to be here. 

“J preter it myself, Howard, and I'll just 
stay and have a nice, quiet, cosy tine with 
you, and let things yet along tue best they 
Cal. 

“Or Pd enjoy going to Goupil's 
you and Mr, Courtney ever #o much. 
~ «Alice is with the children,” 

Then the Junech came in, and yet Mr. 
Cunningham bad not saida blessed word. 
Then be ordered Johnnie to go up to the 
nouse and Wait till he came. 

“Trhink I'll postpone Goupil'’s,”” he 
at lenuth. 

“Perlaps ['d better go up homne and see 
how things are going.” 

“T really think you had better. 

“Everything will be loaded by the time 
we yet there, and you wiphbt see that they 
are properly disposed of in the other 
house. 

“Alice and can manage very well at 
one end.” 

And, all of asudden, he looked in her 
eyes, where suspicions of vears lurked. 
"Fannie! 

“You poor, tired little woinan ! 


with 


said 


Tell me 


| I am a brute, 4 beast, a heartless——"’ 


“But youaren't! You are my own dar- 
ling—only a little thoughtless, and careless, 
and indifferent.” 

“And seltish, and eruel, and—stupidly 
wrong; yes,that’s the word for it. But, by 
Jove, | never saw it #0 clearly before. 

“Little wife, suppose we begin over 
again? Eh?’ 

And Alice beld her tongue when Howard 
and Fannie marched in, both indifferent te 
the odd attire the victress wore. 

And—Howard Cunningham was cured of 
t and Fannie was not 


A e's ad 


sorry she 


—- & <a 
READING AND WorKING.—In every to 
baceo-factory at Key W est there is a‘reader.’ 
Cubans cannot talk without gesticulation, 


aud, inorder to keep them froin talking, a | 


reson is hired to read aloud during work- 
g bours. 





natural to | 


| When alarmed it contracts 
| such 


confu- | 
| than ours, 


| pleces are used, which 


| when they arrive at a certain 
| the board. 
| game is that either player can take any 
| plece that bas 





 Bric-a-Brac. 


THe BLARNEY Stone.—The “Blarne 
Stone”’ is set in the tower of Blarney Castle 
Ireland, and contains an inscription givin 
the name of the builder and date. It 
about twenty feet from the top of the tower, 
and very difficult to reach. It was an old 
and popular tradition that whoever kissed 
the blarney stone—a difficult and dan- 
gerous feat—would be gifted with such 
powers of persuasion that no one could re- 
sint Lhe charin of his tongue. 

THe Wortp'’s Expv.—Devout Moslems 
confidently predict the end of the world on 
Noveinber &, the close of the Mohammedan 
thirteenth century. Tradition declares that 
in the present month, during the Ramadan 


| fast, the sun shall rise in the Weet, the day 


of mercy and forgiveness shall cease, and 
that of judgment and retribution begin. 
Thus, a proclamation has been issued frow 
Mecca warning all true believers to prepare 
for the coming day. 


TURTLE AND SToRK.—A favorite gift in 
Japan is a bronze stork standing upop a tar- 
tle. Both are long lived aniimais—the lat- 
ter is fabled to attain a thousand years of 
happy existence, when its tail spreads out 
like a fan and it begins to show signs of ite 
venerableness, Such a gift expresses in a 
delicate and suggestive way the wish that 
the recipient of the present mav be blessed 
with along and prosperous life. Nor te 
thisall. Itis a svimbol of the Japanese 
faith that length of days is a Divine bene- 
diction, a source of serene joy, and an ocoa- 
sion for grateful salutations, 

A Live Tatu.—Oddest of all defensive 
methods is that of snapping off the tall. 
The blind-wortn, or slow-worm, is a little 
snake-like lizard cominon in the old world, 
its muscles in 
Inanner and deyree as to break 
its tail off at a considerable distance from 
the end. But how canthisaid it? Thede- 


‘tached tail then dances about very lively, 


holding the attention of the oflender, while 
the lizard, himself slinks away. And for a 
considerable time the tail retains its ca 
bility of twisting and juinping every time 
ft is struck. The lizard will then grow an- 
other tail, so as to be prepared tor another 
adventure. There are other lizards which 
haveasimilar power, though in less de- 
gree. 

THe Spanisn Jack.—-The great white 
Spanish jackass is, in degree, as precious as 
a barb ofthe purest blood, Negotiations 
alinost diplomatic in their complexny oave 
to be gone through before such a king-don- 
key can be obteined. An Englishman, i¢ 
issaid, who thought that he had completed 
the purchase of such a jackass, was told by 
the proprietor of the arrogant animal that 
yet another formality bad to be gone 
through with before Don Moke could be 
shipped to England—his would-be owner 


: | had not wade provision for the board and 
up fromthe lounge | 


lodging, with six montha’ salary in advance 
of the jackass’ compadre, whose special 
function it was to play the guitar to bimw 
when be was sad, 

JAVANESE CHECKERS,—The Japanese 
haveaimore elaborate gaine of checkers 
The pieces are placed on inter- 
sections instead of on squares, It frequent. 
ly takes @ inonth to play one game, and the 
players often deliberate over a tnove for an 
lourortwo. Japanese chess is probably 
the tuost intricate gamein the world. The 
board has eighty-one — and twenty 

mVe INOVes #sOIne- 
what likeour own, though none are exactly 
sitnilar. These pieces change in grade 
position on 
The strangest feature of the 
been captured 
replace iton the board and use it against 
his adversary. This tnakes the game utter- 
ly bewildering to a foreigner. 

A Hint rrom Hatr.—A girl combing 
her hair led to the discovery of a combing 
machine for long staple cotton. Joshua 


from hii, 


| Herman was a cotton tnanufacturer at Mul- 


house, in Alsace, aod fora number of years 
he studied to invent a machine tor cardin 

long staple cotton. Hespent a great dea! of 
money in models and making experiments 
and at last was one day watching bis daugh- 
ters comb their hair, and noticed how they 
drew the long tresses through their fingers 
alternately without drawing the comb 
throughthem. Why could be not invent a 
machine which combined this two-fold ac 
tion, #0 as to coinb out the long fibers of 
cotton and drive back the shorter by re- 
versing the action of the comb? This new 
idea he at once set to work upon, and soon 


was enabled to comb cheap cotton into 
moderately fine yarn more easily and 
economically than bad heretolore been 
done. 


THe CHINESE PEASANT.—A writer in 
he Lo.don Times gives this as an example 
of the condition of the Chinese peasant: “A 
fainily consisting of eight persons owns an 
acreand a half of land. The land was 
bought by the grandfather of the present 
head and bas never been subdivided since 
nor added to. He grows about seventy 
bushels of rice and thirty-five of wheat and 


soine vegetables and cotton besides, worth 
altogether in money about $4). He bas 
two nephews who work ouls and bring 
~ jet gt Fa ] { it wav 

y weta He 
selves He never wore for *@ ihe 
coat he had on (a well-worn affair,) had 
| been madetwo years previousiv, and it 


would last two years pore. It served him 
at night as a coveret, as wellas a coat by 
day. . 
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TtS MEANING. 


BY Jd. 








Mr little Mamie ts shy and pron, 
Bet, she loves me trees 
An‘ vften I thinks ta the busy crowd 
Ot ber sweet, grave mile, sod eves of dies, 
Aud often 1 wich that the day were o'er, 
Ouly that L miy see her again, 
In ber little white dreas al the open door, 
Watching for papa ww leave the tralu. 


i tte ber heart 


Ooe night, with her red lips close to mine, 
leatd—'*'My darting, my little pet! 

Now that the daysare warw and fue, 
Your-a®ay papa do yuu forget? 

Do yuu ivve oe, Mamie, when we're apart?’ 
Bhe |i(ted wer eyes eo franck aud clear, 

**My papa livve you with all my beart, 
And (that's why | kiss you, papa, dear i"* 


One fell on wy ilps. so cool and soft, 


It seemed lilac a vt ig to me. 
Next day, in the city, I thought of it oN— 
(Pathers well Kuow Liat euch Uhinge may bep— 
In the irry aul care it made me strong, 
In the rues sirala it kept me Calm 4 
Brayeod inva worlol anger and wrong, 
Aadia ‘ y ” slike a little pealm, 
Miny true kisses w Inte our life— 
Many wih beet ue i y alli men eave; 
Tie Klee of a belpful aud lowing wife 4 
The coulorting Kise a mother gave 4 
But Kkisece have never asaweeterart 


Than littie Mamie’s, whispering clear 
* love you, Ii 


**And that’s why I Kies you, papa dear! 


pve vou with all mv heart, 


A 


TWICE MARRIED. 


BY THER AUTHOR OF “THE 


LOVE,’ 


NEMESIS OF 


“BARBARA GRABAM,”’ 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER L. 


INITFRED! Winifred! 
“Where are vou’ 
“TJ have news for you at last—such 
t, g'—and lam actually out of breath 
with running aller you. 
“You must waila bit, as a punishinent, 
before Lopen my budget.” 
lho speaker was a young girl dressed in 
ariding habit, the weight of which tust 


buve decide liv ndded to the exhaustion of | 
which she @»nuplained, though it was loop. | 


edupjauntily enough, and throwu over 
one arin so as Lo display the prettiest, most 
falrv-like loot vod ankle that ever pressed 
beaituer or trod the chaikod floor of a ball- 
Tint, the 

Tuis said habit, though decidedly unfav- 
oravle tothe lightness an’ speed of the 
wearer's uStal movemonts, Was, as a G@oln- 
pensation, novt becoming lo her style of 
beaulyv. 


Her light, graceful figure was defined in | 


its perfect proportions by the close-filting 


dress, the sclor of which—a rich blue, with | 


ridiug bat to maten--gave additional brilli- 


aucy lo her transparent complexion, and 
the large, fuli biue eyes which absolutely | 
danced wiih vivacity and eager excite- 


tacit 
Lacy Llevd was certainly very lovely, 
and, what was far niore to the purpose, very 


Captivating ia her girlish simplicity and 
untuteored yrace. x 

The «Wintivred” thus agdressed was a 
very different veluy trom her wuest. 

Sne wight bave sal fora picture of the 
Madonna, with ber perfuct oval face, her 


skin, ber brown hair, and 
large grey eves Wills long drooping brown 
lasues. 


colorless pure 


Poe ha'f pensive expression of those grey | 


6yes, 4oG of the well-closed lips, increased 
tbe rese;mblance of our ideal of the * biess- 
ed"’ yet sorrowing Virgin. 

Sie was sitting vp a large rudely cut seat, 
beneath Atmascnifieent e@lin tree, and had 
Lucy been less engrossed with ber tidings 
she mizht Lave seen the traces 
teurs ou the crea uy skin and round = the 
lar.we eyes, an tthe .corper of a crumpled 
ietler peeping from the closed band. 

‘Sit down, dear Lucy, and take Dreath,”’ 
she said, in asoltl ususical voice, which ae- 
corded exactiv wilh berstyvle Gi beauty (as 
Voices always Should, but so seldom do) ; 
“you tmiust not speak uil vou bave com- 
posed yoursell, aud T shall go away, that 

ubie to disobey my 


you may not be 
orders."’ 

Ai! Winny, Winny! simple and = saint- 
like as you look, was not that little move. 
mient & ruse to Conceal the last trace of the 
tito: weeping, and to enable you to eflect- 
ually conceal the balf-crushed letter? 

“A sortof moral perimissive’ discipline, 


to put temptation out of iny way," laughed | 


Lucey. 

“Are you afraid of my getting a beart 
complaint, Winifred 2?” 

A sirange look of pain came 
giri’s face, butshe replied, quietiy, “Less 
thinus have done a8 much imischiel a8 you 
jost tlierul, Luevy. 


it is danyerous work to play with sharp 
we t is, 

erate descendant of the ancient 
B lid ) lasses like you 
Ss 

[ LJ} : 

; 
“D> ut D> too brave, too confident, Lacy, 


darling,’ said Witntired, sadly; 
net teil, vou do not Know,” 

Again the tears sprang into her soft eyes, 
ind hung on the jong lashes which were 
cast duwn to hide them. 


Luey was tairly puzzied by this uncailed- 


“you cah- 


———== 


of receit | 


over the | 
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for agitation, so strange a result of her gay 
est. 

; But she saw her friend wastoo deeply 
moved at that u.omnment forany remark or 
question. 

So she changed the subject, judiciously 
trusting to time foran explanation of the 
mystery, if there was indeed anvtbing more 
serious than a mere passing caprice in the 
usuaily calin, yentie mind of tair Winifred 
Herbert. 

“But Winny, pet,’ she said, ‘you bare 
not asked what tiny news fs, 

“Have you ne spice of womanly curiosity 
in your saint-like temperament ?’ 
| Winitred slightly shuddered, but so:me- 
| thing in Luey’s surprised look recalled ber 
| 





to bersell, 

“Perhaps I am like the children, Lucy,”’ 
ale replied, more gaily than waa quite nat- 
ural to her, ‘and would rather shut my 
evesundsee what I shall have given 
ne. 

“Now Lam waiting most patiently tll 
your little ladyship cuooses to unburden 
| yourself of your budget." 

“What an insxinuation !’ exclaimed Lucy; 
“justasif I could not keep the secret to 
myselt! 

“I have a great tnind to punish you by 
going away without telling you atall, but I 
was always of a inost forgiving, long-sulfer- 
ing temper. 

“Now then, guess, 

“Who do you think is 
last ?"’ 

The beautiful color rushed to the cream. 
like cheek of Winifred, making it look tor 
the time like painted ivory. 


eoming at 





“Evan—Mr. Lloyd—I suppose,” she said, 
with a voice she tried hard to inake 
steady. 

“Mr. Lloyd!” repeated Lucy, with em- 
ph inis, 


“Oh, you naughty child! 
| “What would hesay if he heard you? 
; Yes, Mr. Lioyd is coming. 
{| “Butthat is not at all the great excitement 
I caine to share with you. 
| “Evan is going to bring those foreign 
| 
' 


friends ot his with him, who will turn ail 


| our rustic heads—the gay, bandsome young | 


| Parisian count, and lis equally handsome 
sister. 

*What do vou think of that?” 

“And when are they coming?” 

Winifred, in the same forced voice. 

/ To-morrow,’ replied Lucy; “and we 
are all in a perfect fever of bustle and = pre- 
paration. 

“Our bumble Grange will 
homely to Parisian eyes; 
Lucy paused for a moment. 
There was a skeleton even 

young heart's intnost recess, 

“You will cone and see us, Winny darl- 
ing, and help ine to entertain this formid- 
able Mademoiselle de St. Hilaire,’’resuined 
Lucy, as if to change the current of her 
ideas, 

} Oh no, Lucy. 

“JT should by quite out of place,” replied 
Winifred. 

“Though you forget, I do not, that I am 
| only asimple farsner’s daughter, and not 
at all fit for mixing with your guests.” 

“Nonsense, Winny. 
; “Asif you had not 
| cient blood in the county in 
said Lucey. 

“And as to your father being a farimer, 
why, anold yeoman, tiling his own iand, 
in styled a ‘geatle’ in any ‘Herald's Office,’ 
to say nothing of whatiny Winifred is in 
herself.”’ 

“You are very kind, darling Lucy, 
Winifred, almost dejectediv. 

“But the frends of Sir William Lloyd are 
not likely t feel as you do tor the Farmer 
Herbert, of Lianover, and his family. 

“And Lam too proud to be condescended 
to as an interior, even by your visitors,dear 
Lucey.” 

Lucy shook her head somewhat sadly ; 
| the gay simile had vauisbed from even her 
| bright face. 

“Ah, Winifred,”’ she said, **what a mock- 
ery names and titles sometimes are! 

“Sir William Lloyd is perbaps a poorer 
man than the ‘Parmer Herbert,’ vou call 
your good father, and Il au) sure he is not 
so bappy. 

“Ot Winitred, Lam sometimes very un- 
| happy about dear papa.” 

“Why, Lucy? 

“Is Sir Wiiliain worse than usual?" 

“I don't know,” replied Lucy; “I can 
searcely tell. 

“Ife is very quietand grave, and some- 
times so nervous and strange, I do not 
know what to think. 


asked 


look 
and 


very 
then 


in her gay 


some of the most an- 
your veins,” 


said 


“But my mother will never admit that it | 


is anything but weaxness froin bis jliness 
| last vear, and says Evan's return will soon 
) nake him weil and happy.” 

“He hus never looked s» well 
fire,” 

to herself than her companion. 
| “Then you have seen it!” 
Luey. 

*You think he is ill, Winifred.’ 

“Not ill, Luecy,’’ she replied, “only 
shaken, aud rather gad and anxivus-lovok- 
ing. 

“It was a great shock@@ér him, 


since that 


ber. 
‘Yes, and so soon after Evan was settled 
w © ; , 
8 
Poor papal’ she added twas enouy 
to upset bili. 
“My notber 13 righ 


“He wantstime aud cheerfal society 
to bring him round wt bis 
| welt. 
“Il am very > these people are coming 
~—are not you, Winifred ?”’ 
**Yes,’’ replied the young girl, absently ; 


2 2 . * 
rs fs M 


observed Winifred, rather speaking | 


exclaimed | 


remein- | 


old | 


but her thonghts were notin the present, 
and she scarcely knew to what she was re- 

| plying. 

|” "Toere was a pause, and then Lucy rose, 

and once more gatherivg the folds of ber 

habit around her, prepared to 


| said she. 

“Tuere is no end of things to arrange at 
home, and poor Bennet looks in de- 
spair. 

“And my mother, though she will not 
confess it, 1s, I ain sure, in a wee bit of con- 
sternation atthe prospect of a rich and 
fashionable Freneb girl's invasion into our 
siinple quiet home.” 

“But the Grange isso pretty, Lucy, and 
said Wini- 


so beautifully arranged,” 
tred. 

“To our taste,dear,”’ replied Lucy; “and, 
so far as I am concerned, Mademoiselle de 
St. Hilaire is welcome to criticise and de- 
spise our simplicity if she likes; but then 
Evan would be so vexed.” 

“Does bethink so highly of his new 
triends, then?" asked Winifred, alimost 
sharply. 

“I think #0, from his letters, replied 
Lucy; “and of course, as they are people 
ot consequence in their own country, he 
will like theinto form a pleasant opinion 
of his home and family. 

“Poor Evan! he is very proud; it is his 
greatest fault.’’ 

Winifred did not reply, and Lucy stoop- 
ed down to kiss ber, as she sat gazing on 
the carpet of jeweled greeu sward at her 
feet. 

*(jood-by, dear,’’ she said; “I shall ex- 
pect you Ina day or two at the Grange, 
though I daresay you will see Even as sovun 
as he can get away alter his arrival. 

“He wiil be iupatient to see his old play- 
fellow.”’ 

“But you will go in-doors and see my 
mother; will you not, Lucy?” said Wini- 
fred. 

“She will give you a glass of your favor- 
ite imead before you ride home this warin 
day.”’ 

**No, dear, 1 cannot stay,’’ replied Lucy ; 
“vive my love to her, dear old lady, and 
tell ber she need not expect to have you at 
home much tor the next month.” 

In spite of the incuinbering weight of her 
habit, Lucy was out of sight before Wiri- 








‘Then she clasped her hands together,and 


he} p. 

“How will it end?” she murmured, 

‘How do I deserve it should end? 

“Oh! if my fears are needless and un- 
founded—if iny doubts of him are unjust 
—I will humbie tnyself in the dust for my 
unworthy distrust and cowardice. 

‘But conscience, conscience makes me 
indeed a coward, and I feel I ought not to 
expect I can be happy. 

“And then this beautiful girl—rich and 
noble, and I daresay clever and brilliant— 
what can I appear in comparison’ with 
her? 

“Oh Winifred ! poor, Winifred! thou art 
indeed punished,”’ 

She sank down again on the seat from 
which sbe had risen, ahd covered her face 
with ber hands for some minutes. 

Then she raised it again, and this time 
there was acaliner, prouder look in her 
fuce, if pride could inded be expressed 
in those gentie, Madonna-like 
ures. 

And then shedrew forth the crumpled 
letter she bad thrust hurriedly in ber dress 


and once more persusd its lines, 

“lam wrong, weak, unworthy of him,” 
she said, “even to suspect hiin of such a 
base wrong, such light, inconstant change- 
ableness. 





“As if he could not admire another 
| withoutiay being suspicious and jeal- 
| ous! 

| 


ed, “itis the consciousness of your own 
| error that nakes you so unjust to one you 
profess to love ana trust.’ 


; 


g°- ' 
“I must not stay any longer, Winifred,” 








in the old-fashioned tarm 
not being endowed with any 
of intellect, or that sound judgment 
good sense which are perbaps vet more use. 
ful, she was scarcely a companion for the 
shrewd, judicious Farmer Herbert, who Po 
Miss Livyd bad hiuted, was descended 
froin an ancient yeoman family, 

And though neitber in reality not in 
tension one whit above bis lawiul » 
and calling, he was yeta man whom hig 
superiors inight have willingly called 
“friend,” and profited by hia sirict princi. 
pleand bonor, his sound judgment, and 
benevolent heart. 

Nor was he deficient in intellect, which 
bad been more cultivated by reading and 
reflection tban many of higher rank couid 
boast, though his early education bad beep 
brief and plain. 

Such was Llewellyn Herbert, the owner 
of Lianover Farin, and the father of Wipi. 
fred Herbert. 

Among those who appreciated his honest 
unpretending worth, most thorou hly, was 
Sir William Lloyd, the father of Lucy. 

In truth, the apparent disparity in the 

sition of the baronet and the farmer was 
. some respects greater than the real dif. 
ference between thein. 

Sir William had little besides 01d blood 
and atile dating from Elizabeth, to raise 
him above the level of his neighbor, 

A long succession of adverse circum. 
stances and imprudence, which sometimes 
was the canse and sometimes the result of 
the misfortunes of the family, had reduced 
the estates of a once wealthy race to a smal] 
property, which produced a bare five hun- 
dred per annuip. 

Of course, this modest income in Wales 
was far more available for the maintenance 
of comfort, and even elegance, in the re. 
duced establishment of the Lloyds, than it 
would have been inaimore populous and 
luxurious district. 

Still it needed every care and economy 
on the part of Sir William and y Lloyd 
to preserve any kind of suitable appear- 
unce, and meet the necessary expenses of 
educating their two children, Evan and 
Lucey. 

Evan had been sent to Winchester, where 
he had gratified his father’s fondest hopes 
by gaining a scholarship, and from thenoe 
he was sent co Oxford, witha view to his 


' entering the Chureb. 


fred had roused herself from the deep 
thought in which she had _fal- | 
Jen. 


But he go positively refused him consent 
to this scheme, that Sir William at last, 


, though reluctantly, gave way. 


looked piteousiy upwards, as if imploring | 


feat- | 


when Lucy bad so suddenly come upon her | 


“Oh Winifred, Winifred!" sbe murmur. | 


She folded up the letter, and then, with a , 


| Strange, wan look of painon her young 
+ lace, which told of contending struggles | 


within, she took ber way back to the com- | 


fortable homestead where ber mother was 
ony busied in the cares of her house- 
rold, 

Poor girl! a few months since, and Wini- 
| fred Herbert had been gaily flitting about 
the old quaint rooms Jike a beain of sun- 
| Shine, though with a quiet grace peculiarly 
| her own. 


CHAPTER II. 


ready brought on the tapis, and take 
up the thread of their history trom.a 
|, date Sometwoor three years before the 
visit of the stranger guests, whose expect- 
ed arrival had brought such excitement in- 
to the usually quiet households of the 
Grange and Llanover Faru. 

Mrs. Herbert, the mother of the gentle 
Winifred, was a simple-minded woman, 
more versed in domestic than any other 


lore, and perbaps too absorved in the mys- 
es of dairy, and  poultry-yard@, and 
cit ih warden, 1 vest ¥ as imu 0D BI 
~ eT v4 
'm vs ss 
And ¥ s wus : € ve 
id ¢ i : ‘ ¢, 8S i Ss he 


Anvwiedve of her duties went. 

In a *“business’’ point of view, if we may 
use the term, Mr. Herbert could not have 
chosen a better hel pimate than Bessie King, 
} Only daughter of the well-to-do Mon- 

suouthshire farmer. 


But Mrs, Herbert had been brought up 


pet eee 


\W E will now introduce tho femilies al- | 


The sole interest reinaining to him, on 
which be could depend for bis son's ad- 
vancement in life, was the sacred pro- 
fess on. 

It was on the return of Evan Llovd from 
his last term but one at Oxford, soon after 
the completion of his twenty-second year, 


that the final contest on this point 
between the father and son took 
place. 


“I should like to see you for an hour in 
the study this norning, Evan,” said Sir 
Willian, as they rose trom tbe breaktast 
table the day alter the young man’s 
return, 

“| shall be very happy to wait on you 
there, sir,’’ was the rather sarcastic reply; 
‘but I ain afraid I snust ask you to deter it 
till the afternoon, as I have an engageiment 
this inorning.” . 

“Iam sorry, Evan, but I must request 
you, in my turn, to defer the engagement,” 
said his lather. 

‘*] have also matters of importance that 
require to be settled instantly.” 

Lie young man hesitated ; but Sir Will- 
jaim’s look and tone were not to be trifled 
with, 

And while he yet stood,uncertain wheth- 
cr to assert his independence and decline 
to alter his arrangeients, the baronet left 
the room, as if the thing needed no fur- 
ther discussion. 

An angry frown rose to the ycung iman’s 
brow, and the lips half formed an exclaua- 
tion more energetic and passionate than 
dutiful and decorous, when tbe white 
hund of bis sister Lucy was laid on bis 
uri. 

“We can go after luncheon just as well, 
Evan," said Lucy. 

“Winifred will perhaps be more at lib- 
erty than in the early morning. 

“Atany rate, you can go, for perhaps 
mamina will want me to go to Abergelale 
with ber this afternoon.” 

Sowetiuing in this soothing arrangement 
of his sister’s seeined to moflity his offend- 
ed pride or suit his inclinatiou,and he mut 
tered a balt-gracious, “Well, well, Lu; 
Suppose the governor must be humored | 
just at first; but——” 

Lucy lost the rest of the sentence by the 
closing of the door behind her brother. 
Perhaps it was as well for her comfort that 
she did so. 

Sir William was sitting in the smal! and 
simply-titted up rooin which was appropt- 
ated to his sole use. 

It bore the traces of wealthier if not hap 
pier days, in the rare old books, and two 
or three valuabie cabinet ‘pictures, which 
were its sole ornaments, 

But the furniture was plain, and the 
whole apartment seemed ratber the room 
of aman of business than of a long-d& 
sceunded buronet. , 

The owner thereof ws seated in a large 
or eather chair before a table, oF 
ks, one or two paulpe 
mda wv Ling snaterialis,and iit 
some OY 


“ “> 


ier his eyes were placed 
letters. aie F [ 
“Sit down, Evan,” said his father, 
hope I shall not need to detain you 1008 
but these letters inust be answered to-day, 
aud I want your consent beiore doing 
s0.”’ 
Evan placed himself as comfortably an 
he could on a chair nearly opposite 
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ut with his face nearly shaded trom 
Stee. ton by the amber curtains of the 
oriel window, in which it stood, 4 

«] don’t suppose it willtake Jong, sir,”’ 
said the young man ; “I seldom need very 
much deliberation to know my own 
-—* much the worse, perhaps,” observed 
sir William, gravely; “however, the sub- 
ject is not new w you. 

«] trust, thouggt, that your views respect- 

re «ltered. 
mE ere are two letters, Evan. 

“One is from my old friend the dean, you 
should go into the Church ; and, in his po- 
sition, that is tantamount to saying your 
{future advancement is alinost certain. 

“J am afraid not,sir, said Evan, “for the 
simple reason that 1 will never go into the 
Church. 

“Jt iscompletely repugnant to my feel- 
ings; and i tell you again that I will never 
consent to it.” 

“Wait a little before you are so decided, 
Evan,” returned the baronet. 

“Jt is right youshould know my circum- 
stances and your prospects before you read- 
ily reject such an offer. 

“The sole property left to us, a8 you are 
aware, is this synall estate, which—imark ine, 
Evan—is not entailed beyond my life; the 
deed expires with me. 

“My intention is to leave your sister a 
rent-charge of one hundred per annuin on 
the estate; but all the sinall personal pro- 

rtv I inherited from my mother, and 
whieb, thanks to your mother’s care and 
self-denial, has beey rather increased than 
diminished, I shall bequeath to you. But 
with your tastes and habits, and your right- 
ful station in society, [ can hardly think it 
possible for you to make this slender in- 
cone morethan an adjunct to your own 
earnings by some prolession, even after mv 
death; and certainly, during my own and 
your dear mother’s life, you must de- 
pend on yourseit.”’ 

Evan's brow grew clceudy, but his resolu- 
tion did not waver. 

“Not a very flattering prospect, sir,”’ said 
be; “but it does not alter iny views as tw 
the Church.” 

“Take time, Evan, take time,” said his 
father, “and hear the alternative which 
awaits you. 

“J have no interest whatever in any other 
protession. 

“My life has been too secluded for the 
last twenty vears, and my circumstances too 
narrow to adinit of iny keeping up what 
few friends | bad in my youth; and there- 
fore the barand the army are entirely 
closed tu you froin want of friends or inter- 
est to get you into either profession.”’ 

Evan nodded carelessly, but his teeth 
were tirinly set as he lounged apparently 
at his ease in that beautiful window, and 
the oriel reflection of the crimson ylass 

cast a strange light on his large desp brown 
eyes, with their changeful expression. 

“There isonly one other path open to 
you, Evan,” continued the baronet ; “and I 
inust warn you, in plain terms, that your 
cho ce inust lie between the two, though I 
can hardly suppose you will feel more in- 
clined tothe alternative I have to pro- 
pose.”’ 

“Tl can hardly be less so,’”’ muttered the 
young than. 

“You know the Flax Mill,” said his 
father, “down in the valley by the side of 
the— °’ 

“Of course, sir,’’ interrupted Evan. 

“Lewis, the late proprietor, is dead, leav- 
ing no son to take the business,’’ continued 
Sir William. 

“The executors, finding a difficulty in 
getting anyone to purchase the will, are 
willing to take inoderate terms, 

“I have inquired about it; and by this 
letter which i received yesterday, it appears 
to ine that I can manage to purchase it, do 
what is necessary to renovate the machin- 
ery, and give you a sinall amount to work 
with, should you feel inclined to adopta 
business instead of a profession at your time 
of life. 

“But, hear me out,”’ hesaid, as bis son 
was about to interrupt him. 

“To do this will take all the available 
money in every security of which I am 
possessed ; and you must count on nothing 
more troin me from that time, save this es- 
tate after my death. 

“Such is the alternative you have to con- 
sider, Evan. 


“Bear in mind itis no light thing you | 


have to decide, but the prosperity and the 
occupation of your whole future life.” 


Evan was silent for atime ; then he spoke 


In the old sarcastic tone. 
“You seem to overiook one difficulty, 
sir,’’ said he, 


“l have not the slightest knowledge of | 


business in general, nor of manufacturing 
flax in particular. 

“Indeed, iny notions of the raw commod- 
ity itself are extreinely vague and unsatis- 
factory.” 

“It would be as well to treat a serious 
py in a more becoming tone, Evan,” 
said Sir Willian, looking gravely annoyed. 

“Ot course, I ain as well aware as your- 
self of your ignorance in this respect ; but 
that I have provided against. 


“The old overlooker, who is a man of | 


judginent and probity, would remain with 


you for sometime, and your own talents 
and industry ought to suffice to make you 
acquainted with what is necessary tec | 

Dat somew alt re am ~ § 
Evar “ge : t ohhft 
‘ 4, DIS countenance evidently Uribe! 
‘Og; “but—"’ 


i “But what, Evan ?”’ interrupted Sir Wil- 
Ain, 


“A L t gn ) y, | 
loyd, with the blood of Welsh princes | | 4) dit hs ; 


| like, had the slightest possible tinge of | 
| bloom, like the faint golor on a peach ; aod | 


in his veins, would, I think, be rather out 
of place in a @ax mill.”’ 
“Sodol, Evan,” retarned bis father, 
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“and I ain glad to see your own good sense 

bringing you to the qoudiesien I wished.” 
“Pardon me, ny dear sir,’ said Evan, “it 

S yee who are coming to a hasty conclu- 
Dn. 

“It is a lainentable lesson whic I have 
learned during my two-and-twenty years of 
life, that we must sometimes choose be- 
tween eviis, not between contending and 
tempting goods, 

He, that isimy unfortunate case 

“Few ple would call the prospect of a 
g00d living, and perhaps with the abilities 
You possess, and the interest you can com- 
inand, even of rank in the Church, an evil, 
Evan, ’ returned Sir William, in a disap- 
pointed tone, 

“You are pleased to be complimentary to 
my poor talents, sir,” said Evan; “but I 
assure you I should only make a regular 
fiasco if 1 attempted anything of the sort. | 

“I am sure I could never write a sermon; 
and as to the marryings and buryings, and 
listening to sick people's groans, I really 
could not stand it. 

“I should lose my gown in three months, 
even if I were fool or kuave enough ever to 
take orders. 

“You had better disiniss the idea alto- 
gether, ny dear sir.” 

“Well Evan,’ said Sir William witha 
deep sigh, “I could fain have wished it 
otherwise ; but if you have so strong un an- 
tipathy to that profession, there seems no 
alternative but that I bave mentioned. Ain 
I to understand you decide on becoming a 
inanufacturer ?”’ 

Evan winced alittle under his father's 
words ; the tone in which the last sentence 
was pronounced bad an involuntary touch 
of scorn in it. 

“It would surely be fair, sir, that I should 


just 


have a little tine to consider my determin- | 


ation,”’ said he. 


“Remember, it is but half an bour sinee I | 


had the slightest hint of such an arrange- 
ment ; to-morrow, I will give you my deti- 
nite answer.”’ 

“Perhaps you have reason in that, Evan,” 
said his father. 

‘Twenty-four hours is not a great space 
of time to think on a life's destiny. 

“So be it, then, and to-morrow you shall 
give ine your final reply; but remember, 
that vou have no escape froin tho two courses 


I have laid before you, so far as any help | 


from ine goes. 

“T will not waste my small fortune 
truitless schemes, nor on idleness. 

*] have been an indulgent—perhaps too 
indulgent afather, and Lucy well repays 
the aftection and care she has had. 

‘Let me not fear that ny only son, the 
hope of my declining years, and the beir of 
an ancient naine, will be less worthy of his 
ancestors than his young sister.’’ 

Sir William turned to his table, and tak- 
ing up a pen, began to write, and Evan, 
well pleased to eseape, leit the room on this 
hint that the conversation was at an end. 

He did not ¢o look tor Lucy, in order to 
fulfil his engagement with ber, but went at 
once to his favorite haunt, a seat by the 
clear rocky stream, where he had often 
spent hours in fishing in payt days. 

The spot commanded a —- of the 
mill of which his father lad been speaking. 
It was a handsome-lookinug buildin; 
enough ; and near it, and onthe sabe aaa 
estate, Was 4 pretty cottage residence—cot- 
tage in style, but spacious and gentlemanly 
enough for bis ideas, and certainly for his 
income. 

A beautifully 
like meadow through which the mill-streain 


flowed, and wood-like shrubbery belonged | na 
| lashes were consequently fully 


to the do:nain. 


“No such bad er after all,"’ he tmut- 
tered ; “and then of course I should not 
bother myself about tatters, but leave 


them to this same ‘trusty’ over-looker, on 


condition that he found me plenty of funds. | 
famous jolly | 


“And then it would be a 
place for some bachelor friends, or perhaps 
later, for a wile. 

“] wonder whether 
bas turned out as pretty as she 


Winifred Her>ert 
promised ? 


Lucy says she is lovely, but girls always | 
praise each other when they are not jeal- | 


ous. 

“’Tis two years since I saw her.” 

Again he paused, and aless satisfied ex- 
pression Caine over his lace. 

«A manulacturer!—a‘Lloyd in trade!” 
he soliloquised. 

“Bah! ’tis not a pleasant idea; 
in a naine ? 

“Certainly not money ; and as to rank, 
I'd rather have wealth, and freedom to do 
us suited me, than please 4 whole legion of 
defunct old fogies who cnose to spend what 
ought to bave been inine. 

“A clergyinan! Even a dean, ora bishop! 
Bab ! I can’t stand the idea of such a thing. 

“Give up al! freedoin and pleasure tora 
white choker, @ parsonage, and afew bhun- 
dreds a year! 

“No, L will never think, nor even hear of 


but what's 


it. 
“Flax for ever ! in spite of all the Lioyds 


in the family vaults.” 

As he balf pronounced the last sentence 
he heard alight step near hit, and, sup- 
posing it to be his sister come to seek hiin, 
turned sharply and halfimpatiently round, 
It was not Lucy, buta girl still younger, 
and, to his taste, even prettier than his sis- 


. ‘ anening 
hraea vears ¢ 18 | 2 


) Her large wray eyes re full of a soft 
brilliant light. 

A quiet, yet overflowing happiness shone 
her skin, pure and creain- 





| “Tam only sixteen, 








laid-out garden, a park- | 


| from a dunce ; so he sent me to 


, to und: 


her rich lips were red, and inexpressively 
sweet and siniling in their cbild-like inno- 
cence and vo..tent. 

She was not then more than sixteen, and 
her siinple white drens, and the girlish sim- 
plicity with which her hair was dressed, 
served to take a year or so even from that 
extreme — 

She had come op Evan suddenly, the 
— where he sat being concealed by a 

ick tree, and «a beautiful color rush to 
her cheeks as she met his e 

“Winifred f is it possible ee he exclaimed, 
rising to meet her, 

“I should scarcely bave known you !”’ 

“I knew you at once, Evan,” she said,too 
young and guileless to feel or affect reserve 
to the companion of her childhood ; “but it 
was not likely you should remember me 
80 well, 

“Aim I grown so much that yeu did not 
kuow ue?” 

“You are—well, I won't say what vou 
are,” be replied, with a look that supplied 
his words, 

“But f must correét your stateinent, Miss 
Herbert. 

“I said I should ‘scarcely’ bave known 
you. 

“I did not mean that 1 cauld torget my 
little play fellow,” 

Where is Lucy ?" asked the voung girl, 
to cover the shyness that was fast creeping 
over her. 

“She said she should come to 
this inerning.”’ 

“So she intended,” replied Evan, “and 
It was iny fault, or rather my father’s fault, 
that she did not keep ber engagement. 

“And now that we have inet so fortunate- 


the Farm 


ly, you must let ine go home with you and | 


renew wy acquaintance with 
mother. 

‘*] did not see a great deal of her during 
my last vacation or two.” 

Winifred did not understand tha compli- 
nent as it was intended, butsimply replied, 
“Tam sure iny mother will be very glad to 
see you,” 

“And now, tell ine, have you left that 
weary school, Winifred 7?" he asked. , 

“T cannot immagine what they do without 
you, either at the Farin or the Grange.”’ 

“No,” she replied, witha bright stile, 
you know, and my 
father says I ain to stay there till I ain sev- 
enteen, and yeu know I was rather older 


your good 


| than inany girls are when I went first to 
on 


Abergeldie.”’ ‘ 


“Well,” continued Evan, “I cannot quar- | 


rel with a place that has wrought suci— 
Nay, don't look vexed, Winifred! 

“You know I have a bad habit of saying 
what [ inean and feel. 

“But surely you are not kept in sehool- 
girl bondage, When just as you are cuine to 
womanhood ?” 

“Not very terrible,’’ said Winifred, smil- 
ing. 
"I have all the dignity of an ‘elder’ girl, 
almost a grown-up youny lady, since the 
last vacation, and receive letters from 


home, and answer them without their being | 


inspected, and ain even allowed to see 
friends without Miss Lee'# superintend- 
ence.”’ 

“Tam glad to hear it,” said the young 
man, Siniling at her artless, pretty assuinp- 
tion of aye privileges: “but, Wini- 
fred,’ he added, “I never yet 


“7 was quite thunderstruck when [ re- 
turned to tind my littie sweetheart gone, 
and Lucy lett solitary and dull to her own 
devices.”’ 

Winifred looked down, and her tong eye- 
displayed 
to her ennpanion’s admiring yeze. 

“Lucy can never be very solitary 
dear Lady Livyd as ber companion,’ 
replied. 

“But vou know, Evan, Iam very differ- 
ently placed trom your sister,and my 
father wished ine to grow upa few degrees 
school tor 


with 


’ 


three years. 
“After that I am to return and finish my 


education under the instruction of my 
mother and old Jenny.”’ 
Evan looked puzzled: but Winifred 


| Jaughed al.nost as gaily as Lucy herself. 


“Don’t vou know [am a farmer's daugh- 
ter, Mr. 2077 she continued, “and ought 
and Outter, and cheese, and bak- 
ing, and brewing, and poultry,and pickles, 
and preserves, aud all kinds of—— 

“Stop, stoplin pity to my bewildered 


| brains!” eried Evan, deprecatingly. 


“Why a governess's advertisement in the 
Times is nothing to your list, Winifred. 

“But you don’t inean to say 
mother would let you meddle in such—" 

He paused, remembering that 
occupations which formed her motner’s 
daily lite. Le 

Young as she was, Winifred oompre- 
hended his meaning, &nd added itntnedi- 








COUN pPre- | 
bended why you were sent off so suddenly 
| two years ayo. | 


she | 


that your | 


it Was | 
hardly polite to Winifred herself to despise 


which brought « andden eolorto the delt- 
cate cheek of Winttred Herbert, as she un- 
ounsciously repeated, “Who indeed?” 

It was strange that one so childlike in 

agy and in experience should think tius of 
the future; a singular foreshadowing of 
evil to come. 
* They bad now arrived at the Farm, and 
Evan followed Winifred into the large par- 
lor, which answers so inany purposes, and 
is # attractive an apartinent in a well-to-do, 
thrifty larimhouse, 

Mrs. Herbert was just making a tem 
Ing syllabub, which was to form oneof the 
“second course” of their early dinner. 

Ske wasa bustiing, good-looking little 
woman, with the remalus of some uty. 

Bright eyes and rich brown hair survived 
the wear and tear of time, the incessant 
bodily and mental exertion, and what is 
known familiarly as “fussing,” on the part 
of the good farmer's wife. 

She could never believe (that anything 
could go on properiy unless under her fui 
mediate superintendence, and held as a 
first principle, that repose and calinness 
were only other names for indolence aud 
hegiect. 

The natural consequence of which doo 
trine was, that neither she nor ber house- 
hold were ever at rest, and that Winifred, 
among others, camein for a shara of ex- 
postulation and wnelancholy foreboding. 

“Is that you, Winny, child?” ashe sald, 
searce!y turning round from ber important 
occupation as they entered ; ‘where have 
you been all this tine ?—mooning away as 
usual, I daresay, while I hardly know 
where to turn,for ‘tis churning day, and—" 

“Hush,mother, hush! 

“Here is Mr. Evan Lloyd,” said Wink 
fred, hurrying forward to arrest the torrent 


| of her minother’s eloquence, 


“Dear me,Mr, Evan," said Mrs, Herbert, 
turning sharply round, ‘is it you? 

“Well, I did hear that you liad returned; 
but, a8 We never saw vou at the Farin when 
you were home last Easter, | hurdly reck- 
oned on your coming. 

‘But better late than never, 

“T'in glad to see you, sir, and looking 
wondertully weil and manly, too, 

“Why, dear ine, how time Mies! 

“It seeins but yesterday since you were a 
boy, playing ine all sorts of tricks, in my 
dairy and store-room ; and now you're @ 
nan grown ; but then, to be sure, I'm al- 
wayeso busy, and that takes time go 
quicker. 

“Now, Winifred, here——" 

The young girl looked tiinidly et Evan 
during this streain of words, well knowing 
that her inother'’s ideas woold flow on with- 
out much regard to logical arrangement, or 
fitness for the ears of the person she ad- 
dressed, 

But, for some reason or other, the young 
wan exhibited tiost priiseworthy defer- 
ence and attention to the good dame, and 
with skilful adroitness diverted the current 
When it threatened to turn upon Winifred, 

“Tam afraid | shall forget tue lapse of 
time as well as yourself, Mrs, Herbert," 
said be; “for that syilabuls ‘ooks so tempt. 
ing, that I tee) alinost inciined to play you 
tricks again, a8 you call thei.’ 

The tariner’s wife looked flattered, and 
for the time forgot her cause of complaint 
against her daugiiter. 

“TL shall be proud for you to taste it, Mr. 
Fivan,”” she said. 

*You keep late hours at the Grange, I 
know ; but perkaps vou won't mind taking 
a bit of lunc. at our homely dinner,” 

“Is Mr. Herbert troin home?” asked 
Evan. 

“No, Mr. Evan. 

“T expect him in every minute,” was the 
reply. 

“But he’s like Winifred, he thinks noth- 
ing Of keeping dinuer waiting. 

“He forgets what a hindrance it is 
house tike this, 


in « 


“T dare say Sir William is not often too 
late for his tueals, Mr. Evan ?" 
before Ievan had titne to vindleate his 


father’s reputation from this rather equivo- 
cal Compliment, the fariner hitnseillentered, 
At « glance it coud be seen from whence 
Winified derived her dream-like yrey eyes, 
her beautiful tuouth, and intellectu al brow. 
Mr. Herbert wasa tall, rather sligutiy 
built tnan, singularly retined-lookinog lor 
his calling, and with an expression of 
thoughtand kindly feelin in ls every 
feature that won trust and regard on first 
Bight; butstillthere was nothing Ineou- 
sistent with the Moytish yeoman in bis ap- 
pearance or dress, orevVeth tsianuier. 
All was siinpie and homely, betdigni tied 
by the to elligence, sonud seuse, aon 
principle of the inner ian. 
His yreeting of thefr guest 
different trom that of his wife. 
“This is indecd kind of you, 
he said. 
“] was vexed not to get sight of you 
when you were here last. 
“Sir Williatnvand her 


high 
was ratier 


Mr. Evan,” 


ladyship are so 


ately, “Such vulgar, commonplace einploy- condescending and friendly, they take us 
nents, you think? feel as if we had aright to wateh ower you 
“They become our station in life, Mr. I and Miss I, icv, Hs You prow to uban and 
Evan. | womanhood, 
“Even Lucy does not think it beneath “You're quite matured now, Mr. Evan — 
her to learn domestic matters, nothing of the bov left now,” 
“She knows a great deal nore than I do “There are troubles as we “6 privileges 
about thein.”’ binan’s estate, Mr. ff said Evan, 
Evan winced. sindlir wood-hiine 
His school and college life had inade hi *b | i ‘ , ser. and 
terribly sensitive as to t f 
those white DA) is, Wini . j i “id i.Va Ps 
‘and who knows what may happen before | are such: tesupting dishes belore °. 
then?” No one could be wore tuscinatt ig than 
Was it a presentinent of tie future which | Evan Lloyd when he chose, and the few 
made Evan Lioyd utter timse words, and sentences be bad already spoken bad won 
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or him the good will of both the father and 
mother of pretty Winifred. 

“Do you find inuch change, Mr. Evan, 
since you were here last,"’ asced the farmer, 
when the good things bad been discussed. 

Evan cast an involuntary glance at the 
young girl opposite to bim, but he re; 
strain 
oa alteration wasin bis fair playfel- 
ow. 

“There are of course some changes, even 
in this sinall place, since 1 was here last 
for any length of time,” he replied; ‘but 
the chief event I bave heard since | re- 
turned is the death of the owner of the flax- 
mill at the Bridge. 

“Did you know muchofhim ?" 

“Not a great deal, Mr. Evau,’’ replied the 
fariner. 

“He was quite out ofiny calling, which 
prevents men coming much in contact ; 
and he was inore bent on money-making 
than I ever was, or wish to be.” 

“Indeed,"’ said Evan; “then 
rich, 1 suppose?" 

The fariner looked half-surprised at his 
young visitor's interest in the deceased 
manufacturer. 

“Not exactly rich; I fancy,’ he replied, 
courteously, and without betraying his us- 
tonishiment, ‘for Lewis had had scarcely 
time to reap the benefitot what he bad been 
planning and scheming. 

“He had spent a good deal 


he died 


of 


money in 


the Impulse to confess that the | 


pared ?"’ 


expensive and new machinery, and all the | 


modern iinprovemouts, and I don't: doubt 
it would bave answered well if he had 
lived. 

“Why, he insured the mill and machin- 
ery, I Know, for something like fifty thou- 
sand dollars, including the then stock, aud 
that’s a good deal increased since.” 


[ro BK CONTINUED. ] 
——_ 
In The Wilderness. 


> 


BY ALICR GUNTER, 


N Kew Gardens, under that which is 
among trees what aecathedral is among 
churches, a young girl sat: upon a low 

bough, waiting for some one. 

And evidently waiting, for there was a 
listening look in her eyes, and she seemed 
impatient, by the quick unclasping and re- 


elasping of ber stall hands, 
She was a pretty girl, with a good true 
expression, and by the costliness of her 


dress seemed to belony to the higher grade 


of socloly. 


| “But lam so very wretched, Phil, when 


‘ “But we can't go on wureeting like 
this. 

“It — comproinise you, whose repu- 
tation is dearer to ine than even your com- 
panionship.”’ 


| I do not see you.” 

She nestled a little closer as she spoke, 
and he sighed as he pushed the little shin- 
ing rings of hair off her forehead, and 
tried tu sinile into her chilklike eyes. 

“My treasure, you know you are my one 
delight, my only hupe of happiness; but 
we must be prudent, pet.” 

Gertrude drew herself out of his 
and said, a little ooldly. 

“Are you sure the journey from town is 
repaid by the briet pleasure of our inter- | 
View ? tor pleasure I still believe itby your 
eyes.” 

“Believe my eves, sweet, and do not pain 
ie by unjust suspicion, 

“My only anxiety is for you; you know 
that.”’ 

“OF course 1 do, dear old boy, 


hold, 


Phil forgot to notice its beauty, because of | 
his gloomy thoughts, 

Gertrude 8 on through the gathering | 
dusk of the evening till she came to a river | 
side gate, which she entered, went across 
the long lawn, and then into a sombre old 
stone mansion hung with dark glistening 
ivy. 

Mounting the polished stairs, ber footfall 
deadened by the strip of crimson carpet, | 
she met her waid, a soft-eyed rosy-cheeked | 
girl, about her own age, who said, under | 
her breath : a 

“Your papa has been asking for you, 
Miss Gertrude, and Mr. Grey dines 
here,.”’ 

Gertrude said something impatiently that 
sounded like “bother,” and hurried off to 
her room, followed by her trim little maid, 
who mentally noticed her dew-bedabbled 
skirts and moss-stained coat, and decided 
she had been inthe “Gardens.” 

Gliding down the lamplit stairs half an 
hour later, in a misty robe of silvery blue 





ws forgive 
. 





v 
ny linpatience. 


“PE think Lonly wanted you to make a | 
pretty protest.”’ 

‘The dignity of truth is lost by tmueh 
protesting,’ ing little love. 

‘But tell me, what will you do if this | 


Willis irretrievably lost,and I ain beg- | 
The girl's iace was glorified by a look of | 
ieathless love, as she answered, very sol- 
emoply,resting ber band upou bis: 
*T will come to you, to coufort you tor 
your loss, dear, share vour poverty, and be 
4 happiness to you, always holding it’ high- 


| est honor to be your wife.”’ 





| fear to leave 
| shige.” 


She seemed titnid toojand trombled when | 


athrush rustied above her in the green 
boughs —bouyghs that let im religiusly- 
shaded light and coyly-peeping sun 


Deals. 

Dead leaves, that varied from tenderest 
yellow to deeply-ylowing crimson, made a 
carpet for her restless! y beating fect, 

A light breezo breathed upon the waters 
and was walted to her face, 

She sbivered,as though chilled by inward 
more than outward cold. 

A little brown bird flew under the 
and hopped saucily to her very. side 
eLirped cheertully. 

She siniled, looked into fts bright eyes, 
and sighed to see it wo high into a bright 
expanse of bine above the tree Lops, 

Solitude is sweet to those who wish 
think, but perplexing to those who 
thought above all things. 

So Gertrude Caleot arose from her sustie 
seat, and beyan busily twisting and un- 
twisting a bunch of coral at her throat, that 
clustered prettily upon a velvet coat of rus- 
set brown, 

“Will he come?’ she wondered, as 
looked at her watch, and noticed how 
seemingly lagging tine bad sped. 

“'Tis too bad; [have waited 
hour.” 

Her vivid lips 
child's, us she 
breath. 

“Tis too bad, Trudie, I 
eould not help it, dear.’ 

Trudie turned, 

Her pretty cheeks flushed 
the coral at her neck. 

“O Phil, T thought 
ing.” 

Her eager little hands were caught in two 
strong brown ones, and her pretty head 
drawn upon the heart of her lover, a fine 
young fellow with a resolute dark face,such 
aS One Sees In palntings by Murillo. 

“Kiss mo again, little sweetheart, and 
Bay you are glad to see your big boy 
again.” P 

“QO pet,the weeks have seemed like vears 
since I saw you.” ; 

He drew her down beside him on 
bough that had bent its strength 
earth—it seemed afford 
lovers. 

Shejrested her head lovingly against his 
shoulder, with that trustfulnuess that shows 
intense affection. 

Evidently their united love was of 
endurance. 

“T have nv good news, little girl. 


and 


lo 
dread 


she 
the 


protate d 


spoke 


like a spoiled 
hardly above her 
I 


contess ; vet 


you) were not com- 


a“ 
to 
a seal 


big 
the 


to tor 


“The will is still inissing, and I as far 
from the hope of winning vour father’s con- 
eT if @y f 

6 tigh " | stroked bis *heek 
* . eaid 
: 
& 
~ . w 
Your faith is great in Gertie ; yet 
you must understund bow miserable this 


uncertainty is inaking tne.’’ 
“You are certain of wie, Phil.’ 
**Yes, dear ; indeed | ain, or there would 
ve little enough left in life worth being cer- 
tain about. 


tree, | 


“You are a noble little darling. 

‘My heart aches when T think how 
worthy of you is the future I can offer.” 

“Need you be sorry since I am con. | 
tent? 

“What worthier future could a true wo- 
nan want than to be a help and comfort to 
the inanshe loves. 

“To share his fortune, however bumble, 
and to make up, by all the pleasantness of 
her nature, for his reverses 7 

“Oiuny darling, vou can measure the 
compass of a woman's lovépif you think I 
mv lite to your guardian- 


ul- 


Philip Frost kissed ber almost 
Iv; then said, more cheerfuily : 

“You have been my good genius ever 
since Twas a headstrong wayward boy,Tru- 
die. 

“You make me very happy. 

“Your love is tuy great safeguard avainst 
tv lesser self, 

“bor your dear sako I will be brave and 
patient, and hope on, 

“But it will be uphill work to wina posi- 


reverent- 








tion, even @ living, alter iny idle lite of 
pleasure and expectation.”’ 
“You will soon get the will to work, 


sweetheart, Soon feel sure of yourself and 
fortune, 
“kor T ats contident you will succeed in 
something.” 
“O pet, but what is the something 
he ?"’ 
(rertrude’s forehead pnekered. 
What, indecd was his work to be ? 
She did not know, 
She only felt a woman's blind contidence 
in the inan she loved, 
She only Knew that, as 
comes to LLOse who 


lo 


a rule, tortune | 


“Learn to labor and to wait.*' 


Hie smiled a little dismally at her per- 
plexity, and she nodded saucily at bim,and 
said she would think about it for him. 

Then be changed the subject, and asked 


) about ber own life, | 


brighter than | 


| ting that their short 


long | 


+-—**How stanch and thorough she is ! 


She tried to smnile, with 4a quivering lip,as 
she confessed her life with her stern old | 
father, in a gloomy house by the river, was | 


an | “Justa litthe dull and weary. | 


“But that study and thoughts’ of hi, 
counbined with walks in) the wonde rfal 
(iardenus, brightened life for her consider- 
ably.” 

The September sunset shone op the young 
people as, hand in hand, they walked toe | 
gether in the “Wilderness,” remarking the 
shine on the water, the tender tints of the 
trees, the softness of the springy turf, and 
the contidence of the sauev bright-eyed 
birds. : 7 

When tie witchery of twilight came upon 
them, they said good-bve tenderly, regret. 
interview must now 


ena. 

“You will write, Phil?” 

“OL course I will, dear little girl. 
“And you will send me your long cheer- 
Ing answers,lo cointort me for my enforced 
absence.’ ; 

“Tndeed I will,” she said, giaddened by | 
his earnest tone, ; . 

“And you won't forget you have prom- 
ised todecide the important business of 
What T am to do to ¢arn my own living and 
yours ?,’ . 

A pretty blush spread new beauty in ker | 
looks at the siznificant combination of their 
interests, and she said— 

**Leave it to me, Phil. 

“I feel equal to a harder 
suko.”’ 

Then he watched ber flit away in her rich 


task for your 


sombre-tinted dress, the severe simplicity 
f which clearly uillined the graceful 
es oft ! ex site girlish shape 
‘? _ ’ ' ‘ . ’ 
" . 
- ts , . yy SO¢ 
isappear with her, leaving the a ) 
ana the scene glooiny. 
“She takes the best part of me with her 
, 


little girl. 


“7 wish I had her courtkge,” muttered 
Phil, ae with long strides he walked by the 
river from Kew to Richmond, one of the j 


‘ husband, and she, foolish girl, could not 


| offered her with some cool words of thanks 
' and welcome, then allowed him to lead ber 


, down from Heaven. 


of such soft-shaded lint a8 one sees among 
the feathery clouds of a moonlit summer 
sky, she was met by a plain-faced clever- 
looking little nan, whose grave dark eyes 
lighted up strangely at sight of ber fresh 
sort beauty. 

The man's grave middle-aged plainness | 





stood together, he holding her band and 


| contrasted ill with her young looks as they 
| looking inquiringly into her sweet eyes. | 


He sighed when he read her old aversion to 


himin ber downeast looks—an aversion 
that her kind heart tried in = vain to| 
sinother. | 


For this man had been offered to her asa 


see the worth of the because of the 
rough setting. 


She took a big bunch of dewy roses he 


gen, 


into the heavy splendor of the dining-room 
where her father awaited them a little im- 
patiently, for dining becomes a serious 
business after sixty, and he feared the fish 
would spoil. 

While dinner progressed Trudie could 
but notice how the usually dull meal be- 
came enjoyable throagh Mr. Grey’s bright 
clever talk and ever-ready tact. 

She found herself growing interested, | 
even grateful tothe man who managed to 
make her father agreeable despite the gout 
and chronic quick temper. é 

She almost regretted when the tine came 
for her to leave the gentlemen and steal 
away to the siate and chilliness of the 
drawing-room. 

Opening the piano, Gertie sat down to 
sing with softened voice and soul-stirred 
eyes. 

“The Laplander’s Love Song” leapt from 
her Jips in living streams of song; and as 
Mr. Grey listened he felt the flery beat of 
the music natch the mad surging of bis 
heart: 

“Whata wonderful song, Miss Calcot! 
Where did you tind such a gem? 

“T never remember to have seen or beard 
it before.” 

“Tndeed ! 

“The words were taken from the Specta- 
tor. 

“They are the first three verses of ‘A 
Laplander’s Love Song,’’ translated by | 
Steele, 

“The old professor of music at the school 
where I was educated composed the air for 
Thiet. 

“He was a grand old man. 

“All his days seemed set to music, so 
pure and bright they were, like light let | 





“It was rarely that his genius found | 
voice, he was so retiring and self-conscious, | 

“But to me he was a dear good friend,and 
when he died I was very lonely.” 

Gertrude’s face saddened as she spoke, 


_and Mr. Grey looked at the pretty drooped 


head and gracefal figure, that appeared so 
lonely in the large stately room, and ima- 
gined her life nust have been very barren 
for one 80 young, 

His syinpathy sounded in his voice as he 
led her on to tell hiin of her school days, 
andthe great heart-yearning that bad 
caused the timid child to seek friendship | 
froin the quaint old professor. | 

Gertrude had never opened her heart so 
freely to hiin before to-night. 

She telt a longing to be borne out of her 
self-containment, a weariness of her own | 
thoughts, 4 restless craving for sympathy, 
that bade her speak as she had never 
spoken before to living soul. 

Presently he persuaded ber to wrap her- | 


, self in a warm shawland walk with him | 
; outin the moonlit garden, 


Thg night was wonderful ! 


one of those | 
clea 


right moonlights that come with the 


first frosts, when Heaven's lamp seems to | 


hang clear of the sky like a big luminous 

pearl. | 
The trees stood tall and dark beside the 

waters outlined in sombre grandeur against 


| the cold blue sky. 


Gertrude walked on 
scene seemedto have 
her. 

A year ago, at this same spot,on just such 


in 
laid 


silence; the 
a spell upon 


a night, Owen Grey bad asked her to be 
his wife, 
And she had refused, a refusal that he 
ORK SO quiet and kind As 1 1use her | 
r j t } regret hear 
“ runs t water where the rOOkK 
It was long ere he took courage to look 


into her face again. 

She seemed very near his heart to-night: 
be felt she needed his friendship, perhaps 
his help, and he resoived to lock bis love 


in his own heart and be 
brother. > Dar enly.-% 


most pleasant walks round London ; yet | 


——e 

— I tell you. Miss Calcot, how 
cerely Ire to hear of your riend 
Phil’s — of fortune? . ad, 

**Is there no hope that he may 
property that should be justly “his ii 
possession can constitute a right?” 

Gertrude sighed wearily, he had 
back her pain so suddenly, but sh 
calmly when she said : 


he 
if long 


brought 
© spoke 


**T ain afraid Phil’s uncle must 
stroved the will. mare é 
“It is very unfortunate for us; but Phil 


will work and win a new  standi 
the world that has treated =s © 


m 
wickedly.” mils: 
“And your engagement still on. 
tinues?”’ 

“Of course. 


“Did you think so poorly of me as to sy 
amor any change of fortune could influence 
me?” 

“Forgive me, child, and tell me what are 
your plans.” 

“We have none as yet. 
ae have promised to think for my poor 

Pad a 

All at once her face lighted up with » 
look of resolve. 

Putting a hand on his, she 
citedly : . 

“Mr. Grey, will you help us? 

“Cannot you give Phila place in your 
office ?”’ 

Mr. Grey was silent, pleased at her con- 
fidence, and yet stirred by 4 jealous rage 
that she should ask hiin, of all inankind, to 
befriend his rival. 

Yet he loved her too well to refuse her 
anything. 

Had she asked for his life, he would have 


said ex- 


| yielded it to her, glad to show his devo 


tion. 

“I see I have counted too largely on your 
friendship, Mr. Grey. 

“Consider all unsaid, and let us return to 
the house.” 

‘‘Perhaps it were too much to expect to 
find entire unselfishness in a man. 

“T can concede, and still be seifish; for 
1 can do what you ask for the mere pleas- 
ure of serving you,and helping on that 
happiness the thought of which is such a 
glory to you. 

“Shake hands, child, and believe me 
grateful for your faith in me.” 

Trudie’s heart was too full forthanks. She 
could but clasp his band in both of hers, 
and press her pretty lips upon it. 

‘Don’t do that, Gertrude. 

“You forget I am but human, and youset 
my envious lips longing to supplant my 
unworthy hand.’’ 

He spoke lightly, but Trudie saw his face 
change, and heard his shaken voice. 

Moved out of herself by his goodness,she 
uplifted her pure lipsto his of her own 
sweet will, and let him kiss her. 


* * a * 7 * 


Two years had passed peacefully away, 
and Trudie again wandered alone in the 
Wilderness, a thinking, with a hag- 
gard weary look in her fair face and an 
ache at her heart that seemed to stifle her. 

The sun slanted down upon ber; but, 
much as she loved the old Gardens and the 
wonderful trees, her eyes left their beauty 
unnoticed to-day. 

True, usually she loved to look upon the 
stately height of wooded beauty, and ‘he- 
lieve a goddess skrined in every tree,’ but 


| to-day her heart was too full o1 pain and 


perplexity to admit of such pleasant pictuar- 
ing. 

A quick step caused ber to turn and meet 
Mr. Grey, who came towards her with 
hands outstretched and a look of compassion 
in the clear depths ot his steadfast eyes. 

“Well,” he saic, gazing inte her troubled 
face, “I suppose you wouder what I wanted 
you for. 

“You see, dear, I want to talk about 
something that concerns you and some one 
who is dearer to you than all the world be 
side.”’ ; 

“It is some new trouble about Phil, is # 
not ?”’ 

“Yes, child, it is; but don’t look # 
seared, for the ill is as yet not beyond your 
power of curing.” 

“Tell me at once, please ; 1 feel by the 
sinking of my heart that there is more the 
matter than you woulck have me know. 

‘Nonsense, child; Iam only @ little an- 
xious about Phil for your sake. 

“He is a fine fellow, bat, like all healthy 
young animals, a little wild ¢ goes the pace 
a bit too fast for the position of trust we 
have placed hii in. 

“In fact, unless he changes his present 
course of life, I, in duty to my partners 
must cease to hold this handsome sweet 
heart in the esteeu. I trust be still 4 
serves.’’ 

“What do you want me to do, ¢ 

“For my sake, de patient ; Phil 
I know ; but he is true, honest, and man 

Trucie looked into Mr. Grey’s eyes 
seechingly, as though begging bim to com 
firin her opinion. 

He sighed a little wearily, and looked at 
the river, the boats, the trees, anywhere but 
into that appealing young face, and said : 

“Yes, child; ha is all this, and more 
perhaps, 

“I try to do his merits justice. 

“Wiat I want of you isthat you 
od angel , come to town 
and I. 


ir influence 


Owen? 
is weak, 
ly.” 


should 
aud stay 


be his g 
With sister I uct sill 
RR over this rec® 
away 
ty to grat 
> he calls 


enew 


rery 
s throwing ever) 
neas and prosper) 
the excitement 


ess w who 


chance of happi 
ity his thirst for 
‘life.’ 

“He loves you, and by the 
love you must hold bim baek 
body and soul. 

‘Do not look so frightened, 
haps I put the case too strongly, 
eonoern for your future makes me 


power of that 
from ruip 


child ; pe 
but my 
sterne! 
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than I should be, if it were not that I be- 
lieve your bappiness depends un this fool- 
isb fellows well-being. 

“Will you come to us dear?” 

“Yes, at once, if you will get the dad's 

rinission.”’ 

“That I had secured before speaking to 

u, so that it is comfortably settled so far. 

ou had better return with me to-night, 
and let your maid follow. 

“Shall it be so?”’ 

“You are very kind to both Phil and me 
—kinder than we deserve.”’ 

“Hush ; I cannot be too kind to you to 
satisfy my own heart. 

“But come, let us go into the palm-house; 
I hear it is a porfect paradise ot leaves,” 

Trudie allowed him to draw her hand 
through his arm, and lead her where he 
wished. 

She was very silent ; all the lite seemed 
frozen in her heart. 

She wondered how the present perplexity 
would end. 

Presently she found that Mr. Grey was 
talking to ber about the grand tall palins, 
and she tried to listen and answer brigiitly; 
but something kept drearily whispering to 
her, “You do not know all: there is ‘nore 
pain, more pain, more pain.” 

She permitted him to lead her from one 
fernery to another; after awhile they stood 
inthe house where tho Victoria Regia’s 
regal leaves lay like plates of malachite on 
the water, and tho royal flower upheld its 
fairv face to the fairt sweet air. 

“Js it too warm for you, child ? 

“You look ill.” = 


“No; I aim not ill, thanks. and I like to 
see the flowers, 
“Thero is a greenhouse close by, I be- 


lieve, where there is a beautiful eucharis m 
full bloom ¢ shall we go to seoit?” 

“Yes, come along; I must trust to you to 
find it.”’ 

A few moments later, they stood alone 
pefore the ethereal blossom. 

Entranced by its subtle suggestiveness of 
spiritual life, the pearly petals seemed to 
bend thei~ »ale lios to whisper te Trudie of 

ace. 

She looked into its heart, felt the scent of 
its faint perfume fill her with a strange 
charm, 

In a hushed voice, she said softly : 

“Itsecms to me this flower, with 
Christ-like face, must have a soul.”’ 

“Indeed, its fairness might make it the 
soul of flowers, Gertrude, 

“But come, dear ; you must tear yourself 
away ; ‘tis very hot bere, and it is tiie we 
started back, if we do not intend to 
your father waiting for his dinner.”’ 

* * * - * « * 


its 


Gertrude had been in town a week, but 
had seen but little of Phil. 

To her surprise, he seemed toshrink from 
all signs of friendship froin his employer. 

He did not seem his usual cheery selfin 
the grand Kensnigton tnansion, where Owen 
Grey lived with his handsome widowed 
sister, who took a great interestin the strug- 


gling young fellow. } 
Daintree, | 


Gertrude could not like Mrs. 
trv as she would ; she owned her handsome, 
clever, kind, and everything one counts as 
“taking ;’’ but there could be no true sym- 
pathy between this grandly-imperative wo- 
man of the world and the tired true-bearted 
gir: who, at twenty, contessed life, so far, 

ad been to her a big blunder. 

In her innermost heart Trudie confessed 
herself vaguely disappoiited in Phil; still 
that feeling made her all the more aftec- 
ticnate and considerate to hiin. 

While he—well, he wisned he knew not 
what ; wished for the inissing will to be 
found, and to be again in his old position, 
with a regallvy lovely woman for his wile, 
a woman who held him ina bondage that 
bore down honor, and held all suffering, 
sin, or sloth as trifles, so that he could hug 
his miserable joy and cause her to surren- 
der herself to him. 

Trudie felt the change in him, but fancied 
the fault was herown. 

She wanted to hold him back from his 
baser seli, tolead him through paths of 
love to a nobler life; but this was a hard 
task, for, the more she clung to him, the 
farther he seemed to drift away, the deeper 
to sink to that fever of unrest that threat- 
ened him with ruin. 


“Why not give him up?” asked Lucy 


Daintree one day when.she found ber quest | 


in tears, the harvest of along unprofitable 
talk with Phil. 


| 
“Let hin gang his ain gait, child; his 


fate is too much for such feeb:e bands as 
yours to hold.”’ 

She threw Gertrude’s pretty pink palms 
froin her clasp as if she loathed them. 
Pa I could not break my promise to 

im. 

“I must be true to him in his poverty, as 
I was in his prosperity.” 

‘But does he desire yeu to be true ?”’ 

“Why should he not? 

“He loves tne.”’ 

“Are you sure of that ?”’ 

“AS sure as years of companionship and 
need could make me.”’ , 

“Yet you may be mistaken; and, in 
clinging to him thus, drag him down to ur 
known depths of misery and deceit. 

“If he were restored to his old. standing, 
and you were sure he were better without 


y } we le wu . | . 9 
you, would you give him up? 
rised at the eager 


speec! 


- 


“Oh ! heart, I 


us 


and break your 
with the pain of parting 
lover ?’’ 


“Hush !” aaid Gertrude. 


with this periect 


“Why try to sound the depths you know | 


not of ?’” 
“Oh, why indeed ! 
Here comes Owen, and we promised to 


keep | 








| be ready to start to the play directly he 
caine. 


“Dear good fellow, surely there was 


never yet such a good brother! Is he not 
noble?” 
“He is a good true man ; you are right to 


be proud of him. 

“I wish I had such a brother.” 

Gertrude sighed, for since her stay in 
town she could not but compare the two 
men she most cared for, and find the one 
she loved less by tar than the one she called 
friend. 

That night atthe play both Owen and 
Phil were present, the fater flushed with 
Wine, and with a reckless fire in his fine 
eyes, 

Gertrude was leit to Owen, while Phil 
feasted hiseves upon the tull flowerin 
loveliness of Mrs, Sueires, who, dressed 
inarobeofsombre lace, with dashes of 
vivid color at her bare breast and aiid the 
coi)s of her dark hair, flashed her fairness 
at him till his brain reeled, and he felt 
safety slipping beneath his feet. 

Oh, to hold her perfect beauty to his heart 
for ono maddening moment—to make her 
| own she cared for him—he felt would bea 
| Sweet revepye for the dishonor she had 
driven him into doing for love of her! 

Her great dark eyes held his froin seeing 
the pure fairness of his own girl-love, who, 
Witla strange startled headache, felt her- 
self at liberty to listen to the sweet calin 
charm of Owen's tender words. 

There canoe a lull, and the 
darkened before a telling scene. 

Owen and Trudioc leant out of their 
to peep about, to give a pretext for not no. 
ticing their companions, who seemed Jost 
to all sense but that of each other's pres- 
ence. 

“You love e,my queen—I feel you do,” 
whispered Phil, his hot band resting on 
Lucy’s shoulder. 

She shivered beneath his touch. 

Oh, how she loved his power over her— 
how she longed to give him the right to 
woo her! 

Yet before her sat the girl who held his 
promise, and beside her the brother who 
would die gladly to win that girl's happi- 
ness, 

A strange fire stirred her to speech, and 
| she whispered : 

“I do love you—I love you so that all the 
world were lost without you !”’ 

And he lowered his lips till they clung to 
hers. . 

Then they started apart, for Owen turned 
his cyes into the box, and said lightly ; 

“Aro you two talk! og secrets ?”’ 
| That nizht brother and sister faced each 
and white; one 


house was 


box 





| other alone, both moved 
stern and condemning, the otber wild and 


yeneath her feet. 


for happiness, 

“Could you be happy, think you, if that 
happiness caused a true woman the bitter- 
est woe—that of Knowing the man she loves 
untrue ? 

“If be persist in this, I will nunt him in- 
to such a dire dishonor as he little dreams 
of, 

“Even when he forged my name to pay 
betting debts, I spared hiin because I knew 
his love for you had maddened him; but 
it he brings but one pain to my darling’s 
heart, I'll crush him as I would a reptile 
that 1 saw sliding upto her to do her tn- 
jury. 

*You understand that if you persist 
caring for this nan, I'll crush him.” 

“T understand that you love this puny 
| girl so well that vou would wreck three 
| lives upon her fancy. 

“T understand that your sister is nothing 
to you. 

“You forget the nisery of my first mar- 
ringe—a money match that nade me old at 
thirty. 

“Oh Owen, even as you love this girl I 
ve Phil—love him so that to be with him 
could throw aside every tie in life. 
“Owen, you do not know all the powerof 
| loving, or you would not be so cruel for 
| that girl’s sake. 
“Yet think for one moment. 
| You brought ber bere to win him back 
| to bis old faith ; it has failed. He cannot— 
he dare not—be what he used to be to her. 
|] should kill him if he were. 
“Why not forget ail the old ties—leive 
| us to love, and trv afresh your own chance 
| with Gertrude ? 

“I believe—nay, I ain sure—she cares for 
you, and you love ber still.” 

“With me, Luey, love goes on for ever ; 
but before I try my chance again F must be 
sure she has ceased to hold another dearest. 
Hush, bere she comes!” 

- * * * * * . 


“Gertrude, I have comme to tell you there 
is no longer any obstacle to our union, 
“Ours has been a long engagement, dear. 
Are you ready to fulfil it?” 
| Phil spoke gently, kindly, and with 
something of the old fond simile, but Ger- 
| trude seeined changed ; there was no glad- 
ness in the face she turned to him, saying : 
“So you have found the will, aud are in- 
| dependent of the world again, Phil? Oh,I 
ain so glad !”’ 
She clasped her hands as she spoke, and 
looked like one relieve {froma great pain. 


PP eX ana ppeacviel 
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While y } were } BSLTURE 

ruined, I and all I had 
“Now you can do without me, for the 

love of God, set ine free! You do not love 

| me as you can love. 

“You do not answer ine; yet, surely,you 

must see ’tis right that we should part. 

‘ 


UTS. 


| 


md like one who teels her world totter | 


“I tell you, Lucy, it is madness to hope | 


| by labor to know ol 


“While you needed me and my promise, 
you know I heid your sacred right to pos- 
seas both ; but now there is no need, and it 
would make us both so very unhappy !" 

“Gertrude, you know best; you always 
did. But forgive me, dear; indeed I havo 
tried to be trne.” 

“Hush! I know. 

“So we may shake hands, and thank God 
we are out ofa ‘Wilderness’ of doubt, and 
perhaps dishonor.” 


A year later a girl lay dead, and a sad- 
eyed man laid a flower with a Christ-like 
face upon her heart,~nd wept for the ‘‘dou- 
bly dead, because she died so young.” 

a See 


Forty YEARS AGo.—To get back forty 
ears ago, fully as useful a contrast and as 
nstructive acomperison may be made as 

to bring the earlier settlers from England, 
Holland and France in opposition to their 
descendants oftwo hundred years later. 

In 1883, and for some period thence on- 
ward, noney, as currency, Was scarce, 

Possibly general business suflered for 
want of the medium ot exchanze. Money, 
in bills or coin, bad a value that would be 
looked upon now as alinost a worshippin 
ofa fetich. “One dollar aday”’ was “a seod 
day’s pay,’’ and so it was considered even 
tor fairly skilful labor, 

Several men, for instance, were employed 
in squaring, by chalk line and broad axe, 
the round timbers to forin the framing of a 
dam, 

Others bored the holes for mortises and 
chissled them out, Ot@ers did the “serib- 
ing,’’ the sawing, and dressing of the ten- 
ons. Few of them got over one and aquar- 
ter dollars per day ‘from sunup to sun- 
down.”’ The nan who couid *‘scribe,”’ and 
who laid out the job, got perhaps one dol- 
lar and fifty cents. The machinist got 
from one dollar and fifty to. two dollars per 
day ; and he who got the two dollars was a 
fortunate inan ; and for thattime he wasa 
competent nan. Laborers had fifty cents 
per day, and in haying time, when several 
days’ ordinary work must be crowded into 
twelve, fourteen, or sixteen hours, they got 
seventy-five cents. Special workiman, apt 
at any jobs, one dollar. 

Now this is a fair showing of the value of 
labor forty years ago. What was the rela- 
tive value of housing, fuel, food and cloth- 
ing ? Rents were low. <A good house for 
the times cost from $25 to #40 per year. Fuel 
—wood— was somewhat less than it can be 
furnished as coal now, ut any place reinote 
from the mines, say for an ordinary fatnily 
six cords of hickory, $24, now four tons of 
coal (two fires) about equal. 

Food cost less forty years ago than now ; 
but it was not the saine food, Fresh ineat 





once, or at inost, twice a week,and rarely 
that exceptin “the killing season;"’ fish 
caught at the streain or pond, or hawked 
about at four cents a pound dressed. Vee- 
tables froin the garden or frou: the market 
at twenty-live cents «a bushel for potatoes 
and less prices tor turnips. 

Onions alinost a8 dear as now, 
bages no cheaper. 

Clothing can be bought cheaper now than 
it could be forty years ago, and itis cheaper 
in more than one sense. Perhaps it wouid 
be better for the country at large if better 


and cab- 


clothing at higher prices should be the 
rule, 
It is scarcely necessary to add to “how 


we lived forty years ago” any statement of 
how we live or how we mightlive now. It 
is enough to the present earner of his bread 
tne annoyances and 
Jack of opportunities of his predecessor. 





Scientific and Useful. 


PotTaTto-lvorny.—An artificial ivory of 
creamy whiteness and great bardness is 
now made from good potatoes washed in 
dilute sulphuric acid, then boiled 
suine solution until they become solid and 
dense, They are then washed free of the 
acid and slowly dried. The ivory can be 
dyed and turned, and wiil be useful in 
many ways, 

GuMMED ParEeR.—The tendency of pa- 
per when guuimed, as in the case of px 
Stamps, labels, ete., to curl up is very 
annoying. Itissaid that this evil may be 
avoided by adding alittle salt, sugar, and 
glycerine to the guin, very little of the lat 
ter, however, because otherwise the gam 
does not dry thoroughly. The gummed 

per also must not be dried by too great a 
reat, Another peculiarity of gummed pa- 
por is its greater liability to curl up the 
thicker itis. Thethinnest paper possibie 
under various circumstances should there- 
fore be used. 

To CLean’a Waton.—Under this head- 
ing an exchange publishesa forinula, which 
is given below. Undera similar headin 
years ago the advice was published that a 
that was necessary to thoroughly clean a 
watch was to put it in boiling water with 
the cases open; but, as experience has 
sroved, in at least one instance, it should 
rave wided , “then take the tine-piece to a 
watchinaker to have it overhauled.”” The 
newer plan, which is as follows, may be 
more reliablo and less costly: “Place a 
watch, with the case open and tho works in 
motion, in a vessel, so that tho watch will 
be completely covered with benzine. After 
three hours it will be found that the wateh 
has been thoroughly cleaned. The vessel 
should be covercd with parchment paper, 
and the wateh, before it is removed, should 
be slightly agitated. Lastly the watch is 
laid in benzine again, but thistime a little 
petroleum oil is added, inorder to lubricate 
the machinery.’ 

NEW FLoons.—A new process for cover- 
ing tloors is described as follows: The floor 
is thoroughly cleaned. The holes and 
cracks are then filled with paper putty, 
made by soaking newspapers in a paste 
nade as follows: Toone pountof flour add 
three  - ot water and a tablespoontul of 
ground alum, and mix thoroughly. ‘The 
floor is coated with this paste, and then @ 
thickness of tuanilla or hardware paper is 
puton. This is allowed to dry thoroughly. 
The manilla paper is then covered with 
paste and a layer of wall paper of any style 
or design is puton, After allowing this to 
dry thorougily it is covered with two or 
three more coats of sizing made by dissolv- 
ing halfa pourd of white g.ue in two quarts 
of water. Alter this is allowed to dry tbe 
surface is given in one coat of “hard oil fin- 
ish varnish,’ whch can be bought already 
wrepared, This is allowed todry thorough- 
y, When the floor is ready for use. The 
process is represented to be durable and 
cheap, and, besides taking the place of mat- 
ting, carpet, oileloths, or like coverirmg, 
inakes the floor air-tight, and pertoits of its 
being washed, 

. —_- —_ 


Farm and arden. 


POTATOES AND AprLeEs.—Dry aand 
poured into the filled barrels of apples and 
potatoes alter storing in the cellar has been 


| found to be a decided itnprovement on alt 


A glance over the condition of forty years | 


ayo nud the present condition will conyvines 
any unprejucdiced mind that an iimprove- 
has beea made in the condition otour work- 
ers, and that the worker of to-day yets a 
better return for his labor than be did forty 
years ago. 


And this statement applies as nearly to 
the unskilled worker asto the adept mne- 
chanie. Oniy thatthe advantage now, as 


ever before, holds with the 
skilled, experienced mechanic. 


intelligent, 


—_>- © — 


TAR AND Rats.—A householder who had 


been greatly troubled by rats, and bad 
tried inany ways for getting rid of them 


without success, at lasi found relief by yiv- | 


ing a pair of them acoat of tar. He says; 
“One evening Lseta large wire-cage rat- 
trap, attaching inside @ most seductive 
piece of strongly sinelling cheese ; and 


next morning IT tound, te my satisfaction, | 
very | 


that I had succeeded in trapping a 
larye rat, one of the largest IT had ever seen, 
loose into his favorite run. The next night 


other equally big fellow, and served him 
in the saine manner. I could net follow 


, these two tar-besmeared rats into their nu- 


merous runs, to see What would bappen ; 
but itis reasonable to assuine that they 
either suintnoned together all the members 
of their community, and by their crest- 
fallen appearance gave their comrades si- 
jent indications of the tmisfortune which 
had so suddenly befallen them; or that 
they frightenea their brethren away, for 
they one and all forsook the placeand fled. 
I he experiinent Was eminently successful. 
From that day in 1875 till now, 


to ¢ 
pout . is, 


ISAS, ny 


house, ancient t has been ent 


tree rom rats «A 1 I believe t { th 


> o —_— 
HA lid we 
latest piece Of intorination in Verse b¢ , 
“The golden rod is yellow.” Horribie it 


would have been had the public beeu 
obliged to remain under the hallucination 
| that the golden rod was scarlet ! 


ferent coumpound, 
which, after I had bestneared with tar, } let | Po ag ate 


‘ | poste do with 
I tried again, and succeeded in catching an- | 


other plans for keeping them, they remain- 
ing till late spring as “crisp and appareotly 
as fresh as when gathered.” 

BRILLIANT BLACK.—A brilliant black 
can be produced, it is said,on iron and steel 
by applying with a fine bair-brush a mixt- 
ure of turpentine and sulphur boiled to- 
gether. When the turpentine evaporates 
there remains on the metalathin laver of 
sulphur, which unites closely with the iron 


when heated foratiine over aspirit of gas 
flaine. 
SHARPEN NDE Hors.—Take your hoes 


tothe yrifterst meeveryv thornitng when they 
are in usé, and make an edge on them that 
will cut a weed root easily. ttnay 
you to buy 4 new set ol XL 
but that will not cost nore than seventy- 
five cents, avndtwo inen with Sharp hoes 
are worth as inuch a8 three tien with ’bese 
that are as “dull as a hoe,” soil will Bore, 
but a few days to pay for the new hoe. Yes, 
sharpenthe hoes, 

Ponp Mup.—Pond mud is a very indif- 
Some of it is rich in 
yeyetable tatters, and when properly coum. 
barn-yard manure, or with 
line, makes a valuable fertilizer. Other 
mud from the bottom of ponds, @s not 
worth the time required to get it ready for 
the land needing tmanure. In yeneral, if 
the mud made of decayed or decaying vewe- 


oblive 


hoes ie Mprinig, 


tuble matter, can be reached with Jitele 
expense, it will pay te get it out, after 
which it should be composted as above 
stated. 

GARDEN AND LAWN.—The grass of the 
lawn should be leit uncut for some time 
before the ground freezes, that it navy bate 
a suff} it « at | rwinter pr tection. The 
falien leaves and all litter s 1 be rab ! 

} i ! t eS i ras ‘ 


i -" st 7% pr 
’ ‘ , 


iter ellect. New ‘ 
be laid ont now, and ich work of this 
kind done that will add to the. perimanent 
value of the grounds, and also aid in the 
busy days of spring. 


in the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY! 





Great Reduction in Price! 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST” 


$2.00 a Year for Single Copy; 
~—or,- 


$1.00 a Year in Clubs of 10. | 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


RAISE CLUBS 
FOR THE COMING YEAR! 


We are pleased to annonnoe to our patrons that we 


have concluded to reduce our Club) Rates ty such a 
fivore forthe coming vearas to place Pith Pos tb with. 
nthe reach of all, We are determined lo gela Very 
large list of new subscribers, undin order to do 30 we 


will recelve subseriptions at 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


IN (CLUBS OF TENT 


Aud. as an inducement to cach of our sulmeectibvets 
to #ndachub, we will glve a gratis copy tur every 
clubpot bat @.00each, Remember, we will not seud 


s single copy for less than Fl). wd in 


the reduced rate, one titist sored at least Lea satrooripe 


We cannoteend a less nutiber for less than 
£2.00 each. 
Think of it! 


with one extra for 


10 Copies of THE POST one 
year, sending the Club, 
making 11 copies, for 810,00! 


We hope and trust that exch of our prevent 
A little et- 


will thereby 


ecribers will send a club at the oew rates 


fort cannot fall to secure one, and they 


be doing to themselves and irieuds «a tavor, auda 


in raising the clreulation of sv good a paper as Tit 
SATURDAY EVENING Poet, 
Asto THER Post are few to 


there Libis comrades "tl 


suv other countrys, Wau are not tanilliar witli it HT 
tablished im 121, it is the oldest paper of its kis 
America, and for wore than ball acentury t 
recognized as the Leading Literary and bam Ie 
nal in the United States Mor the , ' 
writers of 


Fact 


have secured the lest thi ountrs an 


Europe, in Prose and Verse. and Fiction 


We trust that those of our subscribers who desien 
making up clubs will be in the Meld) as early as possi- 
bie, and make large additions to their lists, nul 
prices to club subscribers by the reduced rate are 
low that tf th itter is preperty explatued, very few 
who desire a first-class lilerary paper will hesitate 
10 subscribe atone, and thauh the getter-u yp ot the 


club for bringing the paper to their notice, Re 
ber, the geiter-up of a club of gels a free cs 
the paper au cutive your, 


iets 


py of 





How to Hemit. 

Payment for lu& Post when sent by mall should 
ve in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money tu a re,z- 
istered letter. 
required to register letters when requested, 


Every postmaster in the country 

Faii- 
ing to receive the paper within # reasonable Line al- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the feet, and 
whether you sent vash, cheok, wouey order, or regir- 
tered letter. 





Change uf (ddreas. 
bu becrivbers address 


plense , ‘ former pu Mee 


desiriag theirs changed, will 


as Weil €8 tlt 





Te Correspondents 


eve bot your fui ime aad addre 
wie an a ve if the ioformati 
act of general interest, 60 thal we an an 


paper, send postai card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Addrees all letters to 
TME SATURDAY EVENING PORT. 
Leek Bos, Phi:adeiphia, fa. 
Office, 726 Sansom street. 


| Was searching ina dreamy 


| 
enough, 


mrderto pet ! 


“pes cs iad Ny ot — ie Calas 
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BLESSINGS GONE BY. 

It we consume all and save nothing, we 
must surely come to the end of our re- 
sources by-and-by. This principle does not 


to husband our working powers and the 
brain power whence they spring, &s 
have to husband everything else that 
possess; and to eat up in a short time what 
ought to last for all our life, is bad manage. 


We may do the same thing with triendship. 
We can eat upa friendship as we can eat 
up everything else, and leave ourselves no 
crumbs to go on with, out oft all that large 
cake that once was ours. 
| much on our triends, make too many de- 

inands on theirsympathy, their patience, 
| their good nature, their allowance, their 
ventility, we shall end by eating up in a 





| short time the cake of love that should Lave | 


lusted us to the end. 

Many 4 friendship has beeu squandered in 
this manner by excess of demands, and 
taany & love has followed suit. By the 
iolly of jealousy, which, once a stitnulant, 
weomes at last a poison; by the folly of dis- 
vlav, Which, once a delicious kind ot 
chantment, becomes at last 
nightmare; by the folly of that uneasy need 


en- 
“an oppressive 
of perpetual assurance, which, once glad 
ly responded to as the sign of delightful vi- 
tality, becomes at last a tyranny too oner 
ons to be borne; by all of these absurdities 
nl extravagances is the food of love de 
voured and destroyed, and the cake which 
lifetime, and 
done with before half the journey has been 


~<hould have lasted a eaten 


sone through. We eat our cake too greed- 
ilv, too inconsiderateary. When it is gone 
we sit down and ery, and woader how it 
has come about that we have nothing left 
to yo on with. 

If there isa lesson in this, it is that we 
all need to grasp blessings and opportuni- 


ties the instant they appear. A person was 


walking along the sea-shore, gathering the | 


Lrepsures Ww hich were left on the sands. He 
way, listlessly 
Suddenly 
waves left at his feet a shell more beautiful 


looking here and there 
“That shell is sate 
" he said; “‘Tcan pick that up at 


But, as he waited, a higher 


than any he had tound. 


inv leisare.”’ 


Wave swept along the beach, recaptured the 


shell, and bore it buck to the bosom of the 
Is not that like many of our oppor- 

Seemingly they are providen- 
tially cust at our feet. The chance to do 
xood or to get good seems so wholly within 
our reach that we think it is sate to 
to others first. 


Ocean 


tunities ? 


attend 
We delay for a moment, 
when we turn again, the blessing and 
Opportunity is gone, 

> a <a ——— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


cigarette-smoking nuisance 
reached such proportions in New York Uat 


Lik 


wainy prolibitory notices appear in business | 


and business 


largely refuse to employ 


places, and merchants men 
youths who use 
that form of tobacco 


Av some of the Western fairs this vear a 


yreat secret’ is sold in sealed envelopes at 


ten cents apiece. The tollowing is the se 
ret. ‘*Never buy an article before exam- 


ining it. [f you had known this betore you 
would not have paidten cents for a worth- 
less envelope When you could have got a 
dozen for the same price.’’ 


A comMPANY has been formed in London 
for turnishing water at such a pressure that 
a= much as ten-horse power, it is said, can 
be Obtained from a one-inch supply-pipe. 
The scale of charges is regulated by the 
umount of water consumed, the company 
lurnisiing the motors ata rental of about 
Soa vear. Forthe water the charge is 
frou $1.50 to 82 per thousand gallons, ac- 
cording to the amount used, 

TH German army is the imost perfect 
uiiitary machine in existence. Each corps 
mstructed so as to form in itself a com 


te little army that can without inconven 
at any time detached fr 
1) 
ZAtIOn In Case 
iOT MODIlization were be wired 
to-morrow trom Berlin, the whole field 


would be ready in a few hours to march. 


ONE of the prominent insurance compe- 
j nies of Hartford recently appointed « 


¢ 


apply only to our worldly means. We have | 


we. 
we | 


ment, and the end will surely prove its evil. | 


If we throw too | 


the | 


has | 





young man to a vacancy caused by the re- 
| signation of a lady stenographer. 
stated that this is in accordance with what 


is now the settled policy of the company, 


females. Women dothe work well for @ 
time, but it is said to be the general impres- 
sion in insurance circles that they are defi- 
cient ia ‘staying qualities.”’ 


Ix the United States, during the past 
year, 230,190,782 persons, nearly six times 
the total population of the country, were 
transported on 107,000 miles of railway. 
The total number of persons killed on the 
roads was something over 4,000. In Eu- 
rope, in 1881, scarcely 180,000,000 passen- 
gers were transported over 172,804 miles of 
railway. The European railways in the 
| year 1881 killed 6,500 persons. In America 
the ratio of travelers per mile is as 2,800 to 
1. In Europe 900 to 1. 


Mr. Ruskin says of courtship: In amus- 
erable contusion of candle-light, moon- 
, light, and limelight—and anything but day- 
light, —in indecently attractive and expen- 
sive dresses,in snatched moments,in hidden 


corners, in accidental impulses and dismal | tion called the Liberty League, of whose 


ignorances, young people smirk and ogle, 

whisper and whimper, and sneak and stum- 

ble, and flutter and fumble, and blunder 

into what they call love;expect to get what- 

ever they like the moment they fancy it, 
| and are continually in danger of losing all 

the honor of lite for a folly, and all the joy 
| of it by an accident. 


A COMPARISON between English and 
American agricultural interests may not be 
| uninteresting: England has this year un- 
der wheat 2,600,000 acres. 
over 39,000,000; England has 2,975,000 
acres under oats, against -about 
acres in America; England has about 2,- 
300,000 under barley, which is about the 
acreage in this country. 
00,000 acres under corn. 


6,000,000 head of cattle, against 30,000,000 
in America; it has about 25,000,000 sheep 
and lambs, against about 50,000,000 in this 
country. 


A WRITER in the Jouroxl of Chemistry 
says that caretul estimates show that ‘three 
hours of hard study wear the body more 

| than a whole day of physical Jabor. The 
Germans have a saying: ‘Without phos- 
phorous no thought,"’ and the consumption 
of that essential ingredient of the brain in- 
creases in proportion to the amount of la- 
| bor which this organ is called on to 
form. 


The importance of the brain as a 
working organ is shown by the amount of 
_ blood it receives, which is proportionately 
greater than that of any other part of the 
body. One-fifth of the blood goes to the 
brain, although its average weight is only 
one-fortieth of that of the body. 


THE human pulse has rather a wide 
range, but the general average may be put 


about as follows: At birth, 140; at two 


however, yreat 
health. Napoleon's pulse is said to have 
| been only 44 in the minute. 
related of & healthy man of 87 whose pulse 


which bas hitherto employed a number of 


America has. 


! 
i 


| 
| 
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ing their mature English rivals, and wha: 


It is | is worse, asking, when the latter resent 


their success, by what right those who have 
most enjoyed the spring and summer of hy. 
man life are jealous of fresh May flowers? 


G.F. Barstow, of San Francisco, who 
left an estate valued at $80,000, gave these 
instructions in his will : ‘Having observed 
that ostentation and expensive funerals are 
injurious to the people, after absorbing 
money which poverty capno’ well spare to 
vanity and pride, therefore by way of ex. 
ample, for which I beg pardon of the un- 
dertakers, let my coffin be a plain rosewood 
wood box, put together with common nails 
or screws, without paint or varnish, with 
plain iron handles, and all else about the 
funeral to correspond with this plainness, 
Let there be a cheap shroud, and no flow- 
ers. What is a dead nan but a handful of 
dirt? Instead of a hearse I might just as 


well be carried to the grave upon some or. 


dinary vehicle in every-day use, since life is 


_buta journey, and the day of death the 


| 


final rest.’’ 


CuicaGco has a ‘‘free thinking’’ organiza. 


| latest convocation a local paper says: “The 
| president announced, in calling the meet. 





30,006,000 | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
; 


per- | 


| 


ing to order, that they had met for the pur- 
pose of reform, and he hoped that the mem- 
bers would speak in reference to some prac- 
tical plan for relieving suffering humanity. 
He made the declaration that Liberty Hall 
was the only place in the city of Chicago 
where a man could speak his honest senti- 
ments without fear and be listened to with 
courtesy, and he invited all present to 
join in the discussion. The first speaker 
was an enthv«iastic Spiritualist, the next a 
Materialist,the next a Shaker,and in a short 
time all. were insisting on the right to ventil- 
ate their own peculiar views and denounc- 


| ing the views of each other as unworthy a 
America has 64,- | 


hearing, until, to quell the tumult, and to 


England does | restore peace, the president declared the 
uot grow corn. Great Britain has but about | meeting adjourned.’’ 


Tae Abbe Moignot has raised a large sum 


| of money in France, to be devoted to the 


dredging of the bottom of the Red Sea. He 
is after Pharoah’s chariots, andthe costly 
trappings of the drowned Egyptian army. 
He sees no reason why some of these relics 
should not be recovered, even at the trou- 
ble of removing the sand which has tor 
centuries overlaid them. He is enthusiastic 
in the hope ot fishing up solid dividends for 
the stockholders in his scheme, as well as 
finding much that is valuable to the scholar 
and the arcb:eologist. The enterprise does 
not seem much more chimerical than those 
which have been set on foot in this country 


| for the recovery of treasures supposed to 
| have been buried by Captain Kidd. Cen- 
| turies ago the Romans threw many _ valua- 
| ble things into the muddy Tiber, some of 
| which have been brought to light within re- 


; cent years. 


We may yet have in our mu- 
seums some of those famous diamond-stud- 


| ded wheels of the war chariots ot the Egyp- 
| tian monarch. 

years, 1U0;at from sixteen to nineteen years, | 
80; at manhood, 75; old age, 60. “There are, | 


variations consistent with | 


Way the method of education that pre 


| vailed two hundred years ago shoukd con- 


A case is also | 


was seldom over thirty during the last two | 


years of his life, and sometimes 26. An- 
other man of 87 years of age enjoyed good 
health and spirits with a pulse of 29, and 
there is also on record the curious instance 
of a man whose pulse in health was never 
more than 45, and, to be consistent in his 

| inconsistency, when he had fever his pulse 
fell to 40, instead of rising, as is usual. 

THE writer of ‘‘Foreign Notes” in Lon- 
don Truth says, that in the salon of a so- 
ciety lady, a tew days ago, the question was 
discussed whether or not‘‘American Misses”’ 





tinue, in the main, to prevail in our col- 
leges, isa query which few thoughtful men 
would readily undertake to answer. We 
are told that the purpose of education is to 
prepare men for life, yet Mr. Adams was 
entirely right when he declared, at the re- 
cent alumni banquet at Harvard, that such 
Was not its result. In truth,excepta skinned 
eel or a shelled lobster, few things are 


| worse provided for the struggle of life than 


the average graduatc. He mey be a strong 
man—indeed he must be a man of more 
than ordinary intellectual vigor to have bad 
strength enough to turn away from the 
paths which reason and instinct lead him to 
pursue to the curriculum, the only argo 
ment for which is a mental discipline which 
it does not give. The fact that college-bred 


| men succeed in life is due not so much to the 


should henceforth be excluded from the | 
St society of Trouville, unless there were 
is S tor actt yy bem Some 
aughters Brother Jonathan, but, as 


he meeting grew hostile, they yielded. It 
was finally decided that any ‘Miss’ from 
across the Atlantic, who might desire to be 
| invited, should be recommended by twe la. 
dies of undoubted rank.” This edict, I 


suppose, is due to American girls distan=- 





many instances of 


. 


(raping have had as to the fact that 


they represent the survival of the fittest 10 
a peculiar degree. They are the most 4m 
bitious, the most determined, and the most 
patient of the generation that began life 
with them. From such natural selectio® 
the wonder is not that there are 80 man) 
examples of success, but thet there are 
failure. . 
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A MOTHER'S MEMORY. 


BY J. H. GREEXE. 





Beside life's path a flower xrew- 
More beauteous to ihe sight 

Than azure tints of sunset hue, 
Or golden stars of night. 

I watched each tiny leaf unfold, 
A lovely flower gem { 

And smiled to see how close it twined 
Around the parent stem. 


But oh ! another eye had watched, 
My flower of earthly love, 

And cre the blasts of winter came, 
Transplanted it above. 

His sparkling crown lacked just one stone, 
One earthly flower gem, 

An ang¢l came and plucked my bud, 
To grace His diadem. 


At the Bilburys. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 














rtner in the great firm of Bilbury, 
Biackthorne, Co., tea merchants. 

the senior partner is Mr. Joseph Bilbury, 
his father, who hasa very nice house at 
Kew ; and until within a year or two ago, 
there was athird inember of tre firm in 
the person of Thomas's uncle, Mr. Babbing- 
ton Blackthorne, the Calcutta representa- 
tive of the establishment. 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Blackthorne, 
like many Englishmen who livé in India, 
drank too much Scotch whisky and 
ale, and ate too much curry and too many 
‘Bombay ducks ;’ the result being that at 
the age of fifty-five bis liver declined to 
bear the strain put upon it, and collapsed, 
leaving its owner so weak and ill, that he 
had barely time ere be died to telegraph to 
his partners in England a brief notice of 
his impending fate. 

This alarming despatch arrived at a par- 
ticularly inopportune moment. 

Mr. Thoinas Bilbury had on the day pre- 


R. THOMAS BILBURY is the game 
M 


vious married a very charming young lady, | 


Lydia Lapples by name; and the intelli- 





Bass’s | 


voice ; but then the sur , and the con- 
sequent pleasure, would be the mére cuoin- 
Flete it he thus deferred them. + 

He knocked, therefore, atthe door; and 
to the servant who appeared, announced 
that he had just returned from India and 
desired to see Mrs. Bilbury. 

He gave no name ; but he was adinitted, 
and shown into the drawing-room, where, 
in some perturbation of mind, he awaited 
the advent of the wife from whom he had 
been so long and so cruelly separated. 

“T suppose that she will know me,’ he 
reflected, as he stood with his pack to the 
window ; ‘but it is true that I have grown 
a tolerably big beard since I went away, 
and that I have become considerably tanned, 
However, the beard ought to make no great 
difference, 

“I suppose that she would know me if she 
Saw mein wy shirt-sieeves, or with both 
legs cut off at the knees, 

“On the other hand, she thinke that I am 
still in Caloutta, for she must bave bad my 
last letter this morning. 

“I hope ny sudden appearance wor ‘t up- 
set her. I must be careful,” 

Here his thoughts were switched aside by 
the unmistakable sound of rustiing skirts 
in the passage without; and as the door 
opened, he involuntarily turned and gazed 
into the garden, at the sume time coughing 
nervously. 

“May I offer you a chair? 1 aw 
that you find the open window too 
for you,” 


afraid 


said a sott voice behind him. 








_ being mangled and disfigured.” 


; Continued aloud : 
much | J 
| delirium your naine was very often on bis 


“Ob no; wot atall!’ he returned, facing 


his wile for an instant, and then hastily re- 
suming his survey of the garden. 


Mrs. Bilbury did not in the least revog- 


| nize her busband. 


| 


gence of his uncle’s sad condition necessi- | 


tated that the newly made husband—who, 
by the way’ had only become acquainted 
with bis bride about six weeks before mar- 
riage—should without a moment’s delay 
take tke train for Dover, cross to Calais,and 
thence go by the quickest route to Calcutta. 
The affair was ——- 

Mr. Blackthorne's death would certainly 
throw the business into confusion, and any 
hesitation on the part ofthe English part- 
ners wniight imperil the future of the firtn. 

“Go at once, Iny dear boy,’’ wrote Mr. 
Joseph Bilbury to bis son, who was in the 
isle of Wight, ‘and send vour wife to me, 

“I will take care of her, and see her set- 
tied in your new home at Richmond. 

‘“L would go myself, but my gout won't 
ullow me. 


“And above all things, take care of your | 


liver.”’ e 

There was no help for it. 

Mr. Bilbury, junior, feltthat he must go; 
so go he did, putting the best face on the 
matter, and bidding a very long and _ ten- 
der good-bye to his poor little wife, 

He escorted her across Portsmouth, put 
her into a London train, kissed her, saw 
her off, and then took the next train for 
Dover. 

She settled down in her new home on 
Richmond Hill ; and he tor inany months 
alterwards worked hard at his desk in Cal- 
culta, ee a a the worldly affairs of his 
dead uncle, and from time to time sending 
home reports of his progress, and love-iet- 
ters to Lydia. 








“Do let ine order atire to be 
she urged. 

“Oh no; not for worlds!” ejaculated 
Tom, as he turned slowby round, conscious 
at last that even his vervousness was no 
excuse tor his rudeness. 

**But the tact is, Mrs. 

“My naine is Mrs. Bilbury!”’ 

“Oh! Thank yvou—yes ! 


lighted,”’ 





“The fact is, Mrs. Bilbury, that L am not | 


et entirely reconciled to this abominable 
Snglish climate. 

‘*{—ah—that is to say, a man who 
existed in groves of tmango--ah—and 
lived on curry and chutnee—ah—with 
thermometor standing dogyedly at a 
dred and two in the shade, 
daresay you understand.” 

“Oh, perfectly, Mr. —~— I think I have 
not the pleasure of Knowing your name ”’ 

“Whoam Il?’ thought Mr. Thomas Bil- 
bury. 

“My naine,"’ he said, after a slight pause, 
“is Tilbury.”’ 

“Whata curious similarity 1" said his 
wife. 

“Yes; I can readily believe that people 
coming home frou India find this climate 
very trying at first, even in saimmer, 

“My husband writes that the heat in Cal- 
cutta has been excessive. 

“Possibly, Mr. Tilbury, you may 

: . *. 
calied to give ime Some news of him? I 
hope 80. 

“IT thought that his last letter was not 
written in very good spirits.” 

“That is satistactory,’’ thouglit 
bury. 

“The lapse of two years bus not altered 
her love for ine.” 

“Yes,”’ he said aloud; “I can give you 
some news of him, for, a month ago, I was 
at Calcutta.”’ 

“Indeed? How 
down, Mr. ‘Vilbury. 

“It is very pleasant to ineet any one who 
bas seen ny husband s@ recently; for | 
gather from what you say that you have 


has 
has 
the 
hun- 
is—ah ; but I 


Mr. 


delightful !— Do sit 


| seen hit. 


Two years, in fact, elapsed ere he was | 


able to return to England; and then he 
returned, as he had gone out, ata moment’s 
notice. 

Unforeseen circumstances suddenly left 
him free; and, unwilling to lose a day, he 
took the first homeward bound steamer, 
which, so it happened, was also taking to 
Richinond a letter, writtena few days be- 
fore, in which Mr. Bilbury, ainong other 
matters, regretted to his wife that the pres- 
sure of business would not leave him at 
liberty for at least a minonth. 

Heitraveled home without adventure, 
landed in due course at Dover, arrived in 
Loudon late at night, and, without having 
written a word of warning to Lydia, hurried 
on next morning to Richmond Hill. 

Why he did not write or telegraph, we 
cannot say ; perhaps he thought hissudden 
appearance would agreeably surprise his 
wile; or perhaps he was tou excited to be 
able to think at all. 

Butin any case, he neither wrote nor 
telegraphed a word of preparation. 

It was a fine sunny morning in summer; 
Mr. Thomas Bilbury bad scarcely seen his 


‘How was he?” 


Bil-- 


| ings for an instant getting the better of 





| the truth ; but I can’t do that. 
, love her more they 


have | 


. “Yes; torn out at the socket, Mrs. Bil- 


ury. 
_ “He has learned to wrie with his left 
hand.” 

“Ab! dreadfal. 

“And his leit eye destroyed?” 

“Yes ; he wears a glass eyo, poor fellow!” 

“It must be agony. ws 

“And the calf of his leg deeply scored by 
the cruel claws of the ferocious monster! 
Terrible misfortune! 

“And when you lef him, Mr, Tilbury, 
how washe? Will he survive?” 

A new light seeined to break upon Mr. 
Bilbury. 

Did his wife want him to survive? He 
felt by no ineans sure of it. 

“Tt is iinpossible to say with certainty,” 
he said ; “but you must hope for the best. 
Let me beg of you, my dear Mrs. Bilbury, 
to keep up your spirits.” 

“Oh, Mr. Tilbury, I don’t see why I 
should be miserable. 

“There is very pleasant society down 
here at Ri¢hmond : and, you know, there 
ey as good fish In the sea as ever caine out 
ot it.”’ 

Tom's worst suspicions were by this time 
more than confirmed. 

“The heartless woman !”’ he thought. 
“This is how she recéives the news of my 


But still, unwilling to give up hope, he 


‘Poor fellow! I assure you that in his 

lips."’ 
“Indeed ! 

ten ime.” 
“Forgotten vou ?"’ repeated Tom, bis feel- 


Then he had not quite forgot- 


him. 

“Onno! I think that it isthe lot of but | 
few woinen to havea husband so utterly 
devoted to her.” 

“And of but few men to have a wife——" 

“So charining,” said Mr. Bilbury, finish- 
ing the sentence. 

“Oh, Mr. Tilbury !—But excuse me. 

“Of course you will stay to luncheon. 
Do ; to please me! You know thata wo- 
inan hates solitude little less than small- 
pox.—One moment. I will just go and 
give the necessary orders.”’ 

And Mrs, Bilbury rose and quitted the | 
room. 

“Well, this is awful!” reflected her hus- 
band a8 soon a8 he was lett alone, 

“She dcesn’t recognize me; and apper- 
ently she doesn’t seem to care for me much, 
She remind ime that there as good fish in 
the sea as ever caine out of It. 

“That, I suppose, ineans that if I would 
only dieand liberate ber,she wouid proimpt- 
ly narry some one else, 

“A nice Instancot the faithlessness of 
women! Perhaps [ should do well to 
leave her at once, and never let ber know 


‘-T love her still; indeed, I'in afraid I 
Leverdid. No; I will 
see this affair tothe end. It'sheis unfaith- 
ful, 1 will find ber out, and then Jef 

His meditations were cut short by the re- 
turn of his wife, who informed him = that 
she had ordered some luncheon, and that 
be must ineanwhile do his best to amuse 
her, as there was no one else in the house 








except the servants. 
This style of conversation made 
more and more reckless ; and at 


Toin 


once he 


| Jaunched out into an account of an imayin- 


Mr. Bilbury was by this tine inuch exer- 


cised in his mind as to what to say next. 
On the one hand, he was afraid to declare 


| himself, for fear of frightening his wife ; on 


s 


the other, he rather enjoyed the situation. 
He therefore deterinined, for the present,to 
retain his incognito 

“Hoe was,” he suid with deliberate hesita- 
tion, *‘as well as could be expected.” 

“As well as could be expected ?”’ repeat- 
ed Mrs. Bilbury with alarm. 

“Do you mean that Le bas been iL?” 

“Well, not exactly ill,’’ prevaricated 
Tom, who had not yet quite nade up his 
inind as to what Le should say. 
“But I do not understand you. 
lease. 
“What has happened to him ?”’ 
Mr. Bilbury wondered what the end 
would be. 
He heartily wished tiat his wife wouid 
recognize hii and settle the difficulty by 


| throwing her arins round his neck. 


new home, which he had taken ina hurry | 


i iz e ; 
ae athe tes ae ead iotnae, day as usual—ah—bhe was accompanied oly | 


was walking eagerly up the short carriage- 
drive leadirg to the house, when, bappen- 
ing to cast his gaze towards the upper win- 
dows, he caught sightof a fair, white-draped 
figure,which was watering some flowering- 
Plants that stood in a row on the sill. 

He at once recognized the figure as that 
of his wiie, and was about to utter acry ot 
Salutation, when he suddenly becaine con- 
x is that she did not recognize Lim; tor 

n graceful modesty, she withdrew fr« 
he window and disappeared as soon as sh 
becaine conscious that he was watching he 

An idea struck him. 

it was a foolish, but not wholly annatur- 
al one, 

He would pretend to be someone 6lse—a 


triend, say, ot her husband’s, and would | 


eak to ses her as such. 
Ot course she would at once recognize his 


ed 


“Nothing very serious,” he said. 

“] daresay be has told you that he has 
become very foud of tiger-shooting ?”’ 

“Ah, tigers! 
me!" 


“Well, he went one 


out tiger-shooting 


by his servant. 

““They entered the jungle! Suddenly, 
and without warning, a luge female tiger 
sprang upon your husband and bore hiin 
to the earth. 

“The native fled tor help ar 
- and the victiin was foun i faint from 
tart torn outat 


“ J ‘ 1 


ASSISLANCE 5 
rivea 
joss of blood, wit Dis rig 


BOCK eT Is 


Mrs. Biloury : 
80 Out Oo! proportion Line 
story, that Mr. Bilbury felt 
ointed. 
Tat fully accounts,”’ continued Lydia, 
“tor bis bad spirits. 
“His right aru ye 


gravity of the 


seriously disap- 


| where.” 


| bury. 


Teli me, | 


Tell me, Mr. Tilbury, tell | 


| one of the voung ladies at Aden. 


| 


ary swwonlight picnic at Aden, where—so 
he let it appear—bo had broken the hearts — 
ot several charining girls, and upon the | 
whole had behaved in a highly reprehersi- 
ble manner. 

“It must have. been 
said Mra. Bilbury. 

“T wish I had been there! Sormetiines 
we have very pleasant evenings here, 
“of course, know every one in the 
neighborbood ; and, being a married wom- 

an, [ask whom | like to ny house, 

“You must come one night, Mr. Tilbury; 
and sup with us afterwards,” 

By this time Toi way perfectly 
“Tim afraid I shan’t be here for 
said bitterly. 

“Tam coiling abroad. 


very delightful,” 


frantic. 
lony,’’ he 


J cannot rest any- | 


“You are worried, I see,’ sard Mrs. Bil- 
“T can sy ipathize with you.” 

“Yes, family matters and disappoint | 
ments, you know.” 

“Disappointinents! But you are young ; 
and, if you will excuse ime not bad looking. 
Perhaps you have merely lost your heart to 

“Oi no,” he replied. 

“And, wo tellthe truth, I am doubttal 
whether any woman would be worth wor 
rying about.” 

“Don't be cynical,’ said Mrs. 
with a sinile. 

*Perliaps you expect too much from wo- 
men.” 

“T expect syinpathy, fidelity, and consid- 
eration,’ answered Mr. Bilbury gravely. 

“But, let ine ask you, do you yourself 


Silbury 


indulge in those virtues? Ah! inen are 
very inconsistent, I tear. 
“However, Lhope you do not believe 


that women are bad as arule.’’ 
“Well, | know to my cost that some are 
bad. 


“Yes: some even betray their husban in. 
“And insuch cases IT’ afraid that the 
a 
Worry ia mye ? 
“Nota bit!’ cried Mr. Bilbury. 
“IT aus glad to bear you say s#0,"’ returned 


his wiie. a 
“Ldon't worry mytelf. Cosy suppers 


| and—.=' 


“But the probable death of your bus 
band !"’ interjaculated Mr. Biibury. 

“Oh, T ain ae a nee 

“We only lived together two days; we 
only knew each other for a few wee 

“Whatam itohbin? What is be to me? 
Life is still before me." 

— is rather plain speaking,’ thought 
in. 

“I wonder whether she would like to get 
up a flirtation with me, 

“I will draw her on a little.” 

“Ah!” he said alond, “you have 
ness within your grasp, and you can 
another bappy. 

**It is not every man who isso fortunate 
as to ineet with 8 woman like you. 

“Now, I contess that I have been unfor- 
tunate in ny experience. 

“But if I thought that ] might hope for 
your syinpath y——”’ 

“Surely, Mr. Tilbury; it would be un- 
womanly of ine to refuse it.”’ 

Toin drew his chair nearer to that of his 
wife, and continued : “Ob, if I imght hope 
a syinpathy, and look for rT re 

and pity, my dear Mrs. Bilbary, life, 
assure you, would soon assume a new 
complexion to my eyes, 

Let us be plain. 

“Cau you not make me happy, and he- 
stow your syinpathy, your love, and your 
pity upon one who will value such gits ab 
their true worth 7?” 

Mrs. Bilbury, eviaently agitated, rose. 

“Really,” she exclaimed, “I was not pre- 
pared for all this, 

“J feel the need of love, love such as 
yours; but—"’ Andshe buried her face 
ih her hands. 

“This,’’ thought Mr. Bilbury to himself, 
“is ny faithful and devoted wife!" yet he 
was unable to refrain from seating himeelt 
beside Lydia and putting his arm round 
her waist. 

“Dear Mra. Bilbury,”’ he said, “1 
you! Do you, can you love ne?” 

She gave axscarcely perceptible gesture 
of assent ; and Town, now thoroughly con- 
vinced of his wife's untrustworthiness, 
sprang up and contronted ber. 

“Mrs, Bilbury,”’ be said, “what woald 
your busband say tothis? You have dGis- 
graced him! 

She looked up and held out her hands 
imploringly. 

“You are a vicious woman !"’ he contin- 
ued unrelentingly. 

“Then why, Just now, did you ask for 
ny love?” she demanded, 

‘Because I wanted toussure myself that 
you were as vicious and worthless as I 
now know you to be, 

“As for loving you—I despise you! Ah! 
if you were only a good woman!” 

And he approached her and took her by 
the hand, 

For an instant he stood thus; then he 
raised the band and kissed it; and finally 
he kissed his wife on the cheek, 

“Are you going, Mr. Tilbury ?” she asked, 

“Yes; I had better go; it isfor the best. 
We could not be happy. Good-bye!’ 

He kissed her again, and then moved 
slowly away to the door, where he stood, 
painfully regarding ber, 

*“(i00d-bye !"’ she echoed,— But," she con- 
tinned in another voice, Tom !"’ 

“Tom!” repeated Mr. Hilbury, starting 
and coloring. 

“Who told you tny naine was Tom?” 

“You did, you foolish fellow, about two 
years ago.”’ 

“And you know me, Lydia?” he cried, 
as he quickly returned to her, 

*You have know ine all along?” 

“No. 

“T did not know you until you told 
that tremendous story about the tizer. 

‘There was no tnistaking vou, then !’’ 

By this time Mr. and Mrs, Thomas Bil- 
bury were einbracing each other so aflec- 
tionately that the conversation was ren- 
dered very traginentary and disjointed, 

It 1s therefore alinost iin possible to chron- 
icle what they said; but it is certsin that 
they forgave each other, and itis a matter 
of notoriety that there has since been no 
bappier couple on Richinond Hill, 

—-- 


Sweethearts. 


BY JOHN FROST. 


love 


> 








nor very beautilul. 

But her father owned the best and big- 
gest farin in Horley ; and being an onl 
child, she was aceounted an eligible mateh 
in thrifty circles. 

Dick Sanders and ‘Ted Brant were rival 
suitors for her hand, 
She had but tosay the word which she’d 


tARAH BLAKE was neither very young 
S 


have; but it wasjustthat that made ber 
hesitate. 

Such delays are a] ways dangerous, 

W hilst Sacah wavered, wertain which 
to hold and which to let ¢ , both at onve 
her captives «lipped the leash. 

They might .1ve pleated that they had 


done no worse than others, 

For, when Jenny Allen's father came 
with bis beautiful daughter to dwell in 
Horley, there was a general flocking of the 


swains about the shrine of the new idol,and 
fed and Dick only followed the rest. 
Jenny Allen was-civiland polite to all, 
tL snDoWIlNng a pre ference to any 
~~ : t r 
ru. 
stood a 
: Daps LLiG ila- 


lined to brook com petiticn. 
Will Harvey caine from town to spend 
his suinmer vacation at an aunt’sin Horloy. 
One day while sauntering, rod in hand, 
| aloug the charming little river, Will came 
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on something that drove fishing cowpletely The letter, we need hardly say, was upto manhood, but was seized with de- 


out of bis head, 

On a tnossy bank sat a young girl deepin 
the pages of a book. 

lier profile presented a contour so per- 
fect that it would bave defied the seulptor’s 
art to reproduce it. 

The shower of glossy ringlets which fell 
upon tbe nmiatchiess neck and shoulders 
stole a new tinge from every shifting glitm- 
mer of light. 

Will Harvey would have giadl 
a silent spectator of a sight 
felt he had no right to do so, 

Advancing ina manner to attract the 
girls attention, he raised his hat and asked 
sone commonplace questions about certain 
loculities in the neighborhood, 

bese answered, ina voice so rich and 

isical that every tone made his heart 
flatter, he found more things to ask about, 
till, by degrees, a conversation sprung up 
which lasted till the young lady, saddenly 
remembering how long it had continued, | 

tha blush, caught up her gipsy hot, bade ! 
Hin @ pleasant good-day, and tripped away | 


reinaine | 


lizhtiy. 
Thus began the aequaintanee of Will 
tiarvey and Jenny Alien. 
Hut it was not likely to end ther 
or if Will's first st naliuipse of Jonny 
ttled her tithe, in lisseves, to be ealled 
the loveliest ereature in the world, it is 
quite as certain thather first) finpressions 
the stranger were hardly less  ex- 
ilted. 
\ formal introduction followed, and ina 
letime Will and = Jen ®» SO CON 
stantly together Giat th rua ur ssi ps be- 
in to talk of th f nori i asa thing 
ite settled. 
fhis was wortnwoed to Dick Sanders and 
ted Brant 
They began to look askanee at Will Har- 
, and were only res wed from. pick- 
in Open quarrel wilh no bv reflecting 
the was atritn lil Wirv fellow, Who 
iiirhito't be so easiiv lboindled, to say noth- 
fthe plucky look there wasin lis keen 


lurk eves. 
One day, Dick, ataturn of alane down 
whieh he was stre nu, Sulkiny as usual 


over his bad fortune, was) tnet by Sarah } 
blake. | 

Dick feltawkward and verv much econ- 
fused. 

Sarah had a valorous tongue, and he had 
ne ground to expoel ain ie 

To his) surpr however, she had met 
his eclutwsy wreeting uwraciousiyv, for the 
tiine disposed, apparent to forget past 
grievances. 

“[' ve news,"’ stir sale! “news you'd give | 
a deal to Know.” 

“What is sally ? he asked, e AX | 
nuly. | 

‘Oh, never mind! 

“Come, Sally, for old req uaintance 
mak 

Wasita stuile ora seowlshe gave him 
then? ' 


Dick wasn't sure, and was beginning to 
tremble again, When Sarah resumed her 
gracious mien. 

“Well, seeing it's you,’ she said,) don’t 
mind telling. 

“Jenny Allen is going to elope with Will 
Harvey tlo-enicht 

“Hestobe ather father's 
gute at twelve o'clock, his 
with a black mnask. 

“When he gives alow 
peated, she's to come out, 
Hit toywether, 

“Ilere are the 
own hand, which DT pick: 


back garden 
face covered 
thrice re- 
and them they'll 


whistle, 


her 
uniter Seeing 


anote in 
lup 


details in 


itdrop from: Will) Harvey's pochet as he 
eantered down the road half an hour 
since, 

“Read for yourself.” 

Dick ground his teeth as his eves ran 
over the lines which coutirmed Sarah's 
words, 

“Whatare vou going to do?” she asked, 
with a provoking coolness that) roused 
Dick's tury. 

“po? he growled. 

“Lil pomimei the villain, if I could only 


lay bandson him! 


“TL ean put vou 
“Whatis i? 


mia better pian.” 


“Dissuise yourse:f as the letter indi- 
calles, 

“Be on the spot a littie before the 
tiine, 

“Give the eoncerted signal, and when 
the lady comes, fit) with her your- 
Beli, 


“Ten to one, when she sees the trap 


she’s in, she‘illinarey you to avoid ex- 
posure, 
“At any rate, vou'll earn her father's 


gratitude by thwarting Hlarvey.”’ 

It lacked a quarter to twelve when Dick 
Sanders, bis face tasked, stole up to Mr. 
Allen's garden gate. 

Atthe Same moment atian similarly 
disguised approached by another path. 
For an instant the pair contronted 

otber. 

They both sprang forward, 
with might and tuain. 

Blows rained thiek and fast. 


each 


striking: out 


They scufiled until they rolled apart 
fr TT shi er exhaustion, and iay glaring at 
each other in ive ess ra > 

Both their tasks were torn to tat 
ters 

] is 
a 
re } 
‘So did I! [ 
A briel ¢ HpArison f notes disclosed 


that Sarah Biake, alter ber interview with 
Dick, had had asimilar one with Ted, the 
result being as above narratedi—a desperate 
encounter, in which each thought he 
was pommelling away at Will Harvey. 


ovely, but 


Sarali'’sown production. 

Before Dick and Ted were presentable 
again, Wil! Harvey and Jenny Allen were 
hbapily married, withthe full consent of 
the latter's father, who, indeed, had never 
opposed the tnatech. 

Sarah is still a maiden, 


—  — 6 =e 


All a histake. 


LY J. E. T. 





T was Christinas Day,*and a grand party 
was taking place at Burton House. 
Among the guests were Mr. Chandler, 
brother to the hostess, his three daughters, 
Grace, Clara, and Lucy. and his ward, 
Catherine Willard. , 

Ina young man named Adrian Holmes, 
who was also a guest, Catherine bad an ar 
dent lover. 

The maiden returned his love with affeo- 
tion equally as ardent. 

Adrian was not very rich, and he feared 





| 
| 


to ask Catherine's guardian to consent to | 


their union because he felt sure he would 
refuse. 

Ile had often asked the young girl to 
marry him clandestinely, but she had al- 
ways declined. 

Seizing the first opportunity on this 
Christinas Day he once more begged her to 
doso—begged her so earnestly that she 
was forced at last to give a reluctant con- 
sent. 

It was arranged between then that that 
evening they should be privately mar- 
riedatthe litle church on the Burton es- 
tale, 

When darkness had failen 


steadily leit the mansion, and repaired to 


Catherine 


cline. 

He had-earned that his sister had left a 
child behind her, and six months ago—just 
before he died—he made his father proinise 
to find it. ‘ 

Enquiry traced the child to Mr. Chand- 
ler,and be had come to take her away ; and 
Katie went to reside with ber grandfather, 
who was very wealthy, much to the regret 
of Mr. Chandler and her three foster-sis- 
ters, 

When Adrian Holmes arrived at his 
aunt's, he found that half ofthe deceased 
Mr. Holmes’s fortune had been left to him- 
sel‘,and the other half to Mrs, Holmes, 

The latter was the second wife of the de- 
ceased gentleman. 

She was not the mother of the youth who 
had been killed. 

She had,however, a daughter of her own, 
a inost superb creature. 

Mr. Holines had been the head of a large 
and highly successful firin, . 

With only the money that had been left 
him Adrian could not keep up this firm, 
but with that left to Mrs, Holmes,combined 
with his own, he could. 

In order that the firin should continue to 
stand Mrs. Holmes proposed that he should 


marry her daughter. 


the spot her lover had named as their meet- | 


ing place. 

lie was not there, but preseutly she saw 
a tian coming up the road, 

lt being very dark she could not clearly 
distinguish him, and thinking it was 
Adrian,she took bis artn, and went towaras 


| the ehurch with bitmu., 


She addressed hit: once or twice, but he 
made no answer. 

Of this, however, she took no heed. 

The ehureh was soon reached. 

In a few minutes the two bad been made 


} man and wite, 


Since entering the church Kate had not 
once raised her eyes to» her companion’s 
face. 

She had been as one in a dream, uttering 
the responses hardly knowing that she did 
SO), 

And when she signed her name inthe 
register, She did not look at the signature 
her companion had placed there. 


She and the man to whom sie had been 


, bound left the church as another couple 


from the village entered it. 

Asthey passed this couple inthe porch 
Catherine’s companion bent his head as 
though to speak to her, 

jut ere he could utter a word Kate gave 
a little ery, and tearing herself froin him, 
rushed away. 

She had inhaled his breath. 

Itsodor had told her that he had been 
imbibing deeply of wine, or something 
even stronger. 

Years ago Adrian Holmes had vowed to 
his dying mother that nota drop of intoxi- 
eating liquor should ever pass his lips, 

Hitherto he had kept that vow, and to 
think that he should have broken 
length, and upon such a night, both 
ywrieved Kate and nade her exireimely in- 
diggnant, ‘ 

Catherine soon reach d Burton House, 
and entered the mansion upobserved, 

When she agained appeared among the 
guests she was extremely surprised to be 
inforined that Adrian Holmes, just after he 
had left the dinner-table, had been given a 
letter froin bis aunt in the city, Stating that 
her son had been killed in 
dent, and that the news 
father into an apoplectic fit, from which he 
had never recovered, and requesting 

Adrian to go to her imimediately,which the 
young tnan bad done. 

A strange fear crept over Kate. 

Whow had she married? 

Suddenly, in the inidst of the festivity, 
the discovery was made that the little 
ebureh on the estite was in flames, 

Nearly evervone at once hastened thither 
to view the conflagration. 

How the fire originated no 
Say. 

It was after the lights had 
guished, and the chureh 
the fla.nes had burst forth. 

A few days later, Mr. Chandler returned 
to his residence with his daughters and 


A railway acci- 
had tnrown his 


one could 


been extin- 
locked up, that 


’ ward. 


One day, early in the new 
gentleman called upon Mr. Chandler end 
enquired if be had a young lady living 
with him named Catherine Willard. 

In response to that gentleman's affirma- 
tive answer, he stated that he was Kate's 
grandiather. 

His only daughter, he said, 


vear, an old 


had fallen in 


love with an artist named Thomas Wil- 
rd, a fast man about thirty years of 
1e. 
H had t I the latter that the lifference 
ss y ol hia ev- 
A mm th er, A letler Wass t blin—tbhe 
Speaker fromthe school where he had 


placed his daughter, 
eloped with Wiliard. 

A year passed, and then one day he read 
a notice of ber death. 


Stating that she had 


He had one child left—a son, who grew | 


To this he consented, writing Catherine 
Willard a letter telling her of this, anda 
few weeks later he and Dora 
made man and wife. 

One déay in early spring Catherine Wil- 
lard was stroiling through the grounds at- 
tached to her grandfather's mansion, when 
she was suddenly confronted by a_repul- 
sive-looking individual, who informed ber 
that he was her husband. 

He it was, he said, whom she had inarried 
on the evening of Christinas Day. 

Feeling sure 





———— 
ee 


“You've raised it afore an’ you can raise 
it agin. 
“Til give you three days to get it, an’ it 


He was interrupted by some one 
him by the collar from behind, and hue 
ing hiin to the ground. 

“Lie there, cur!’ exclaimed a tal] ana 
handsome young gentleman. 

“This is the second time during the past 
fortnight that I have observed you annoy- 
ing this lady.”’ 

Then turning to Kate, he begged 
honor of escorting her to the hotel at wiles 
she and her party had put up, and she con. 
sented. 

Kate's most strenuous efforts to ‘‘raise” 
the money Justin Darley had demanded 
inet with failure,and her feelings when the 
:norning of the third day came, can easily 
be imagined. ~* 

She was glancing over a newspaper dur- 
ing breakfast when her eyes alighted ona 
paragraph which made her heart bound 
with joy. 

It told her of the accidental death by 
drowning of Justin Darley the day be. 


| fore. 


| 


Holines were , 


that the register had been | 


destroyed in the burning of the echurech,and | 


all proofof her tnarriage 
laughed seornfully,and defied him to prove 
that she was bis wile. 

He instantly drew forth from one of his 
pockets a sheet of paper, and Kate saw to 
her horror that it was the sheet 
gister on which she and the tnan whom she 


had supposed to be Adrian Holmes had | 


| Signed their names, 


— +. -———- — 





it at | 


He told ber that when the church had 
been locked up alter their imarriage,he had 


thus lost, Kate | 


of the re- | 


pried open one of the windows, entered the | 


sacred edifice, and torn the leat out of the | a 
| false to Kate. 


reyister. 


He said it was probably through the 


matches he had struck to give biim light | 


that the church had caugnt fire. 
The fellow, whose naine was Justin Dar- 


léy, threatened to make it known that | 
Kate bad married him unless she upve him | 


three hundred dollars. 

Kate asked him how much be would take 
for the leaf of the register. 

He replied that he would not se}! it. 

Rather than undergo the disgrace of 
being looked upon as the wife of sucha 
man, Kate consented to give bim the sum 
he demanded. 


She had not the amount with her, and he | 


gave her till Monday to bring it him. 


When Monday came, she, having man- | 
aged to obtain sone money, repaired to the | 


spot where he had had the previous inter- 
view with her, and which he had appointed 
to be the place of their next. 

He was already there and she gave him 
the money. 

Justin Darley was the bane of Catuerine 
W illard’s existence. 

No itnatter where she went she was fol- 
lowed by him. 

He bov red about her like a vuiture 
hovering over a dying tan. 

Every few weeks he would demand 
money of her, and sbe was compelled 
somehow or otherto scrape together the 
suin be asked. 

How bitterly she regretted the mniserable 
mistake she had made on that 
Day! 

With what desnair she looked forward 
into the future! 


She saw nothing but misery befure 
her. 
Nothing but the death of Justin Darley 


would restore happiness to her. 

While he lived he would ever be asking 
her for inoney, and she would have to give 
him it or be disgraced, for that he would 
make it known that she had married him 
ifshe failed to satisfy his demands she felt 
certain. 

She shuddered as 
this. 

‘It had beena difficult task for her to get 


she thought of 


/ together the mouey she bad already given 


hitn. 

How she was to 
not. 

Mr. Suinner and his grand-daughter with 
the Chandlers had paid a visit to France, 
and Kate was one evening walking alone 
along the beach of the little watering-place 
where they were staying, when she sud- 


obtain imoreshe knew 


u 


denly found herself face to face with her 
persecutor, Justin Darley. 

“Il want some more monev,” he said 
larconically. : 

“Then you will have to continue to 
want,” retorted Kate with flushed face and 
glowing eyes. 

‘‘Indeed,”’ he sneered. 

“Perhaps it'll make 1 Terence to you 

] et I Ww r a al era 
wife of Justin Darley 

Kate wassilent, but the red died out of 


ér cheeks, leaving them very pale. 

“I want fifty pounds, an’ you'd bet-er tet 
me have ‘em,’’ said the villain roughly. | 

“TI haven't the money,” said Kate. ~ 

“Raise it then.” 

“f cannot.” 

“Don't tell me, 


Christmas | 


“My term of misery has at last expired,” 
she cried exultingly to herself, 

Since the commencement of her persecu- 
tion by Justin Darley, Kate bad gradually 
beconi¢ a sad, melanchol y-looking girl, but 
now another change took place, and ere 
long she was the same merry laughing 
Kate that she had been before that memor- 
able Christunas, 

The young gentleman who had chastised 
Justin Darley on the beach, frequently 
visited Kate. ‘ 

The result of these visits was that an in- 
tiinacy sprang up between the two, which 
soon ripened into a deep and ardent 
love. 

All the affection she had once given 
Adrian Holines, Kate now bestowed upon 
Henry Vere. 

When the autumn was drawing toaclose, 
Kate, with her grandfather and the Chand- 
Jers, returned to their own country, Henry 
Vere accompanying them. 

Kate and Vere were inarried on Christ- 
mas Day. 

The newly-wedded pair went to reside 
near Adrian Holinesand his wife, 

The two couples often saw each otber,and 
sometimes visited. 

Adrian half wished that he had not been 


His own wife was very beautiful—more 
lovely tban Henry Vere's, perhaps—but 
she did not possess nearly 80 many wo- 
manly qualities as Kate, and he secretly 
regretted tnat be not married the lat- 
ter. 

But regrets were useless, 

-% bad been false to Catherine Wil- 
ard. 

He had married anotber, and Catherine 
could not, even if she would, becoime bis 
wife. 

— 2 

SHADE-TREES.—Professor Goret, of the 
University of Geneva, poiyts out that the 
functions of trees in streets are not limited 
to acting as screens for sun-sbhunning way- 
farers—they temper thé heat and serve asa 
protection against dust; the evaporation 
from their leaves tends to keep the sur- 
rounding air cool and moist, and, as one of 
best ineans of refreshing the air of a sick 
room is to place in it plants and branches, 
and sprinkle them with water, a like effect 
is produced by trees. Sunlight is neces- 


| sary to health ; but trees, if not too thickly 





planted, do not interceptsunlight—the con- 
tinual vibration of their ieaves and sway- 
ing oftheir branches admitting the light 
every instant and in sufficient measure, 
serving, moreover, to protect tLe eyes from 
the noonday glare. So far from trees im- 
peding the circulation of air, they help to 
purify it; the evaporation from their leaves 
determines a current from above, and the 
fresh air thus brought down assists in driv- 
ing away the heated and dust-impregnated 
gases of the streets. Another useful pro- 
perty of foliage is that, while in hot, dry 
weather it moistens the surrounding atimos- 
phere, thus rendering it fitter to breathe, 
this effect, which is due to evaporation 
ceases in wet weather. 
— re 
A Second Emphatic, Endorsement. 


Mr. Wm. B. Mitchell, editor of the Jour- 
nal- Press, St. Cloud, Minn., wrote to Mr. 
Wim. Penn Nixon, asking if a card with 
his signature, recommending Compound 
Oxygen, was genuine. Mr. Mitchell writes: 
“The following letter from Mr. Win. Penn 
Nixon, the well-known editor of the Chica 

o Inter-Ocean, explains itself, and will 
6 read with interest :” 
“Tur INTBR-OCEAN, Chicago, Jan. 16, '83- 

“Mr. W. B. Mitcheli, St. Cloud, Minn. : 

“DmanSrr:—I am always bappy to 





| bees testi:nony wo the great value of Com- 
| pound Oxygen, as manutactured by Drs. 
| Starkey & Palen, Philadeiphia. I think lt 
| the mostimportant remedy for throat and 
| lung troubles that was ever discovered. 


foel that it saved my lite, and I am always 
giad to recoininend it to those that are suf- 
fering from such troubles. The card was 
not only genuine, but I endorse the 
remedy now as tully as I did in the 
card. 

‘Very truly yours, 

“Wm. PENN NIX “ 


7eT 


dur “Treatise on Compound Oxyg 
containing a history of the discovery 
inode of action of this remarkable curativ® 
agent, and alarge record of surprising 


and 


cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralg 
Bronchitis, Astiwa, etc., and a = ry * 
of chronic diseases, will be sent free. 
dress Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 «nd 
1111 Girard St., Philada. 
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New Publications. 


Those who aro fond of Mrs. Forrester's 


On the Plains. cled around it twice, and is now creeping 
abtiilain upon the man, who sleeps instead of | 
BY PERCY VERE. watches. 
ne ony he moves! ace 
anther stealing upon a listening doe | 
F stand here and peer through the | would not new i eee 1S cee 


darkness you can see it all. 

There is the wagon of a lone emigrant 
family, its cover weatberworn and rent to 
prove that the journey has been long and 
weary. 

Ten feet away are the embers of the 
fire on which the evening meal was 
cooked. 

Between the wagon and the fire isthe 
rude bed of robes and blankets on which 
mother and children are sleeping. 

On the other mde of the vehicle stand 
tbe horses, inunching at the short, sweet 
grass or listening to the far-off voice of the 
wolf. 





That is the back-ground. 

In the foreground a sentinel! sits with bis 
back to the solitary cotton wood. 

At bis right-hand runsa little brook—at | 
his left is the boundless prairie o’er which | 
nigbt has spread her mantle. 

Forty feetaway are wife and children 
trusting in his vigilance. 

Overhead gray-white clouds are driving 
across the star-lit heavens, and the moan 
of the wind has an uneasy, nervous 
sound. 

Away out on the prairie the wolf gallops 
from knoll to knoll and snufts the air, and 
the coyote gnaws atthe bleached bones of 
the buftalo and utters his short, sharp cries 
of hunger. 

Is there danger? 

Aliday long asthe tired horses pulled 
the wagon at a slow pace, the emi- 

rant has carefully scanned the circle about 
tn, but without cause for uneasiness, He | 
knows be is in the Indian country and for | 
the last twenty-four hours his nerves have 
been braced to hear their dreaded war- | 
whoop and to catch sight of a band riding 
down upon him. 

It is midnight as we find him. 

His ear has been as keen asa fox’s and 
his eye has not rested for a moment. 

The stakes are huinan lives—his life with 
the rest. 

The odds are ten to one against him. 

“Ab! if we were back at the old home in | 
Ohio! 

“You remember the old farm house 
hidden away among the cherry and pear 
trees ! 

“There is the highway, lined with dusty 
May weeds. 

“Half aimile below is the quaint little 
school-house where the children learned 
A, B, C. 

‘Half a mile above is the bridge across 
the—~"’ 

The sentinel rouses up and rubs his 
eyes. 

It was the creek talking to nim. 

As he listened to its monotonous babble 
itsuddenly began to converse iu plain 
tongue. 

For a 
alarined. 

He looks keenly about, and he listens 
with bated breath. 

There are the same sounds—the wail of 
the coyote—the munching of the horses— 
the babbling of the brook—now and thena 
half groan trom one of the children sleep- 
ing an uneasy sleep. And now the brock 
talks again : 

“There was the big brown barn full of 
sweet-smelling hay—tbe pasture lot with 
Its cows—the pond in which the bare- | 
legged children used to wade—the orchard | 
with its burden of fruit. 

“Don't you renember how you used to 
sit on the stoop at evening-time and smoke 
your pipe and watch the children at play on 
the grass? 

“How peaceful everything was! 

“There was drowsy feeling inthe sum- 
mer air—the lazy hum of insects—the low | 
songs of the good wile as she rocked baby | 
to sleep—why, you sometimes fell asleep 
and let your pipe drop from——” 

The brook babbied and the inan slept. 

Aye! the sentinel who had five lives in 
his keeping slept and dreamed, and in his 
dreams wandered back tothe home and 
heard the old fainiliar sounds. 

Sh! 

It was a rustle in the grass! 

Turn to the left a little more. 

There it is! 

Vhirty feet from the sleeping man a rat- | 
tlesuake rears its head above the grass and 
lookt around. 

Its eyes gleam like stars. : 

The neck swells, the tongue flashes in 
and oui, and it coils and uncoils itself as if | 
in fierce combat. 

It night creep up and bury its fangs in 
= flesh of the sleeping man, and it 
will. 

It creeps again. 

It glides through the grass like a gleam— 
now to the right—now to the left—now 
straight ahead. 

“*S-s-sh !”’ 

The serpent halts. 

Twenty feet more and it could bave 
Struck the sleeper, but some movernent Of 
his has alarmed it, and it glides away for 
fifty feet, as fast as a shadow travels. 

Now look beyond:tbhe snake ! 

Itisa second serpent worming its way 
ever the ground to surround the sleeper 
With per ’ 

Is it wolf or panther creeping 

ike a victiin ? 

Now see mm , 

There is the scalp-iock and feathers—thne 








moment he is thrilled and 





rr 


you can re cieariy. 


dark face—the gleaming eyes—the shut 
teeth and bronzed throat of a Blackfoot 
warrior. 

A courier from one branch of his tribe to | 
another. | 


He has discovered the encampment, cir- | 


before planting 


Almost inch by inch,and yet he is slowly 
_—— . 

= wna 1undred teet away. 

Now he is ninety— ty-- sev — 
aixty! y— eighty eventy 

He can see a dark mass at the foot of the 
tree, and ho knows thatthe sentinel must 
a asleep or he would not be in that posi- 

n. 

See the rattlesnake! 

Tt has faced about. 

If it was daylight you could see a fiercer 
gleae in its eye—a tightening of the cords 
and tmuscles—a fierce flash of the red 
tongue, 

A Straight line of sixty feet drawn from 
the Indian to the tree would pass over the 
Snake, 

Now the warrior creeps forward again— 
not a weed breaking—not a rustle to prove 
his presence. ' 

Two feet—-four—six! 

See the snake! 

Its head ix thrown back—its eves shoot 


sparks—there goes the deadly 7%-2-%-2-2 of | 
. | be content with suggesting that our readers 
| get the book and soe for themselves, 


his rattle. 

The head of the Indian is not three feet 
away as he hears the ominous sound, 

He draws back, but there is a dart, a 


| flash, and something strikes him full in the 


face and is not shaken off until he springs 
to his feet with « ery heard for half a 
mile round and rushes away in the dark- 
ness, 

What was it! 

The sentinel is wide awake and. upon his 
feet. 

Wife and children 
from slumber to 
tremble. 

Even the horses have raised their 
and are peering into the night. 

There was a single ery—the wild seream 


have been startled 
grow white-faced and 


beads 


| of a huinan being terrified. 


“Tt was nothing—nothing but the howl 
ofa wolf!’ whispersthe sentinel, as he 
walks over to comlort wife aud children; 
and by and by all is quiet and peaceful as 
before. 

The night grows apace—the stars fade— 
daylight treaks. 

As the sun coines up the wagon moves 
on its way and the brook and the cainpand 


-the cotton-wood are left behina. 


“Yes, it was the howl of soine welt 
prowling «about,’’ whispers the emigrant to 
bimself as he walks beside his wagon and 
cautiously scans the prairie. 

Three hundred feet to the left’ is coiled a 
snake which darts its venowous ton, ue at 
the rolling wagon. 

Half a mile beyond lies the dead body of 
the Blackfoot—swolien, distorted—a borri- 
ble sight under the light of the morning 
sun. 

Overhead circle three or four vulturesof 
the prairie, and creeping through the grass 
come the lank, hungry wolves to the 
feast. 

The wife laughs, the children 
husband regains his light heart. 

Night wrote the record of the serpents in 
the grass, and be will never read it. 

—_ — ——E— 

THE MAIDEN AND THE TOAD.--Next to 

the tnouse,the maiden dreads most the hop- 


frolic, the 


, toad, 


She will move farther out of the way for 
a hop-toad than for any other aniinal,inelud- 
ing man, except the mouse. 

She does not fear the bop-toad for the 
saine reason that she fears the mouse. The 
hop-toad is not likely to undertake the satne 
explorations that the mouse sometimes in- 
duiges in. 

There is no immediate need of mounting 
a chair when a hop-toad appears half a mile 
up the road. 

The maiden dreads steppipg on a 
toad. 

The sensation sends a 
sized chills up and down 
frame. 

The sensation is invariably tollowed bya 
screain. 

It is the fear of undergoing that peculiar 
feeling that comes when the toot crushes 
the toad that causes the maiden’s antipathy 
to the hop-toad. The very sight ot the toad 
changes the maiden’s sinile into a look of 
horror. 

She will stop clinging to her lover's arm 
in the gloaming and run arace with time 
across the street at the appearance of a hop- 
toad. 

A maiden will perceive 4 hop-toad sooner 
than asinall dog will perceive it. Soime- 
how or other, the very presence of a hop- 
toad in the same village will be known to 
the maiden. 

She scents the hop-toad’s existence asthe 
warrior is said to scent the sinoke of battle, 
from afar. 

it is at night that the maiden most dreads 
the hop-toad. 

Ske cannot see so clearly then, and isapt 
to tread on a toad,and that is agony. There- 
fore she walks very cautiously, treading 


bhop- 


of small- 
inaiden’s 


series 


the 


| hovel complete in itself, and 


| ant 





| agency. 


stories, and they are many, will be well 
pleased with “June” one of her latest. The 
00k takes its title from the heroine who is 
as fresh, sunny and rosy as her namesake. 
The characters are few, and conventional, 
but, as the plot is of love, lovely, their fa- 
miliarity passes unnoticed. Mrs. Forres- 
ter is always good in sentiment and descrip- 
tion and in “June’’ she is at her best. Pa- 

rbacks. Price 25 cents. Lippincott & 
‘o., Publishers, 


“Banned and Blessed,” by Mrs. A. L. 
Wistar after the Germnan of EF. Werner isa 
good specimen of the modern German 
novel. There i* a heavy gloom of mystery 
hanging over both places and persons, and 
exciting incidents sufficient to warin the 
10st phlegimatic into interest. There is 
considerable excellence in the way of de- 
scription, the chapter “And the Flovds 
Came” a sketch of a river inundation 
being particularly grand. The ban which 
is brought by wrong and crime is eventual- 
ly transformed into a blessing thro’ love's 
How this becoines so is told in #o 
good and entertaining a way, that we must 


Lip- 
pincott & Co., Publishers. Price $1,50. 
“Waverly,” just published isthe fourth 
volume of their new aud cheap edition of 
“The Waverly Novels,’ by Sir Walter 
Scott, which will be complete iy twenty- 
six weekly voluines, each volume being a 
one volume 
will be issued every Suturday until the 
whole are published. Each book will 
make a large octave volume, uniform with 
“Waverly,’’“Guy Mannering,”’ “Ivanhoe,” 
and ‘The Bride of Lammermoor,” already 
issued, have on it an illustrated covor, and 
will De sold at the low price of fifteen cents 
a volume, or three dollars will pay for the 
full and complete set ol twenty-six volumes, 
and copies of any of the novels, or complete 
sets of the edition will be sent to any one, 
woet-paid, at these rates. T. B. Peterson & 
sros., Philadelphia, Publishers, 
“Pluterch” is another of the holiday 
books just pubiished. A more suitable 
book for presentation to a boy or girl fond 
of reading, it would be difficult to select. 
This edition of the famous old author, how. 
ever, does not confine ite usefulness to the 
young; older folks will also find it pleas- 
and entertaining reading. Rosalie 
Kaufinan, the editor, has taken The Lives 
ot Plutarch, as usually published, and so 
condensed, siinplified and beautitied, while 
retaining all the points of the original, that 


they read like something entirely new, It 
is not everyone who knows the value of 
reading ‘Plutarch,” particularly when 


young, but all should know it. 
the ancient Greek and Roman 
philosophers, statesinen and 
nen, are essential toa knowledge of those 
times and also to a complete course of read- 
ing. They are notdry history, but lively 
sketches giving many personal details, 
peculiarities, etc., otherwise unobtainable, 
We think this book tills a long felt want. 
Lippincott & Co., Publishers, Price $3.00 

A book that should be, if possible, in the 
hands of every girl,youny or old,is entitled 
“American Girls, a Home Book of Work 
and Play.” This is emphatically what itis, 
From first to last it brims with information 
and instructions how to do a« thousand 


kings, 


| things in which all real girls feel a deep in- 


terest, but who are often severely einbarr- 
assed froin not knowing how to go about 
dowyg. This work wilt make all ciear. It 
tellsin aclear and sinple way 
making Toys, Games, Parties, Lawn ‘Ten- 





His lives of | 


other great | 


all about | 


nis, Archery, making collections, Walking | 


Clubs, Sewing and Doil dress-mnakiny, | 
Wax-work, Cardboard, Paper Fiowers, 
Autuinn Leaves, Shelis, \ ‘ood-cearving, 


Fruita, Poultry, Canaries, Pets,Silk-culture, 
Drawing and Designing and bundreds of 
other pursu ts certain to ple ase, and to help 
inake home happy. [tis elegantly printed 
and bound in green and gold. Price 82.00 
G. P. Putinan’s, N.Y. For sale by Clax- 


| ton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


lightly and touching the pavement daintily | 


ber feet squarely. 


_—_ ¢ amet 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City 
save layyage Expressage and Carriage 
Hire.and stop at the GRA p UNION HOTEL, 
+o $1.00 and upwards per day. Europeas 
Plan. Elevat Restaurant supplied 


the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union 


| Hotel than at any other first-class hotei in 


the city 





Of the very uselul “Handy Book Series 
of “Things Worth Knowing” one contain- 
ing many useful hintsis “Work for Wo- 
men.’’ Itecontainsa nusober of chapters 
treating of the various branches of trade 
open to woman, and directions as to how 
they can best qnalify themselves to fill 
them. The book serves, a want that jas 
long been felt and is sure to do inuch good, 
G. P. Putman’s Sous, New York, Publisn- 
ers. For Sale by Ciaxton & Co. Price 60 
cents. 

“Health Notes for Students,” isa timely 
little primer, by L. G. Wilder, M. D., Pro- 
feasor of physiology at Cornell University. 
It givesin the sinallest possible space, the 
rules for students and others, to tollow in 
their habits of life,to inaintain health of body 
and mind. The rules are #9 briel, they can 
be both soon read and easily remeumbered. 


G. P. Putinan’s Sons, Publishers, New 
York. For Sale by Claxton. Price 20 cts, 
The second of G. EK. Waring’s Horse 


Stories reprinted, froin *Wiips and Spur’ 
is called “Ruby.” While different in ine 
dent it is just asthoroughlv interesting and 


pleasantly descriptive # sketch of the not 
4! nal as Vas ith pr lecsess if ‘Vix 
au 1a ¢ Eeont . . ‘ f 
“MA 
Th Lei aM 
best of ita three numbers. O Rich Mer: 


by Dio Lewis, ought to help many persons 
who fancy that bappiness and money are 
synonymous; Our Yvoun Women, by 
ev. r. Howard Croaby, a brave dis- 


); “Clothing and the Atmosphere,”’ 


| ete. 


’ 


cussion of an enormous but fashionable evil. 
Idol-Worship in India, by Amrita Lal Roy, 
will set many Christians to thinking ; evi- 
dently we have not understood wor- 
ship; Weight of the Human Brain, by Dio 
Lewis, will deeply interest all who keep 
up with modern ey abe this a 
field; A True Ghost y, by a 

lawyer, is capital, and gives one a vivid no- 
tion of the high sense of honor and duty 
among college men ; Open the Cage Door, 
Treatinent of Prisoners, and Treatinent of 
the Insane, all by Dio Lewis, will be read 
with interest by the ppm oy ; House- 
Drainage, by Colonel Waring, of Newport, 
isa thoughtfal paper by an eminent expert; 
A Fine Complexion, is by «a weil-known 
lady writer, who knows what she is talk- 
ing about ; Our Brains and Nerves, by Dio 
Lewis, isin his oo vein. The other 
articles of which there are many, are like- 
wise most excellent reading. Price $2,50 
ver year. Frank Seaman, Publisher, 68—71 

ible House, N. Y. 


Commercial Travelers’ Magazine, main 
office, New York city ; branch office Bow 
ton, Mass, Its name indicates its character, 
which isin the main light, but readable, 
It will find a fleld among the thousands of 
those who desiré something to while away 
the hOurs between business and bed-time 
with, and will be of some value to business, 
and especially traveling men, from the 
abstracts of the different state laws govern. 
ing comunercial transactions, which it 
fesses to give with especial care. The No- 
vember number which is the third volume, 
in addition to the above, contains a splen- 
did array ot articles(some finely illustrated) 
stories, poetry, niscellany, ete. Among the 
writers represented are Joaquin Miller, 
Olive Harper, John Albro, W. L. Lauzer 
and others, The tmagazine is altogether 
excellent, and should becoine popular with 
the traveling commercial fraternity. Pub- 
lished at New York, $3,00 per year. 


The present volume of St. Nicholas closes 
with the October nuinber, which is as at- 
tractive and varied in its contents as any of 
ihe preceding issues, It opens with a beau- 
tiful poem by Philip Bourke Marston, en- 
titled Summer Changes ; which is followed 
by the second partof Louise M. Aloote's 
charming story Little Pyrawnus and Thisbe; 
John R, Coryell writes of the Largest Pet 
in the World, and of a Breten Midget 
Sheep; Rev. Mr. Kieffer brings tis Recol- 
lections of a Druinier-boy to a close, and 
the series will be issued in book formin thw 
fall. The two popular serials by J.T. Trow- 
bridge and Edward S. F'lis are also con- 
cluded. A funny prose story is Lollipop'’s 
Vacation by Sophie Swett. A bright ac 
count is given of a Kitchen Garden School 
by one ot its little pupils, and there is an 
Artand Artist paperon Rembrandt. Among 
the inany other pleasing contributions are 
several tunny poems. The departments 
are well supplied with entertaining and in- 
structive matter, and the number is pro- 
fusely tilustrated throughout. The Ceutury 
Co., New York. 


The October number of that very abiy- 
conducted and valuable magadine The Pop- 
ular Science Monthly is now ready, and ite 
contents will be found to comprise a rich 
variety of interesting matter. Dr. Edward 
Bayard, writing of “Honmmopathy in a 
Science,”’ states in a very clear and judicial 
inanner the principal grounds ‘upon which 
that school of medicine is entitled to study 
and respect. A suggestive and carefally- 
prepared paperon “Cyclones and Torna- 
does” is ty George Clinton Smith, who 
ventures some ingenious speculations as to 
their developinent and origin. Dr. Jacobi 
traces with much comprebensiveness and 
iinpartiality the “Historical Development 
of Modern Nursing,’ and W. Matttieu 
Williams continues his instructive papers 
on’ the “Chemistry of Cooking.” Dr. 
Oswald, pursuing his valuable series on the 
“Kemedies of Nature,’ discusses “The 
Aleohol Habit,’ and J. Totisen defines the 
“Aim of Therino-Chemical Investigations.” 
What prowmises to be an interesting series is 
begun by Dr. J. W. Dawson on “Some Un- 
solved Problems of Geology.’ Other papers 
are on “Matter Living and Not Living,’ 
the *Col- 
ors of Flowers,” the “Savings of Science,” 
Appleton & Co., New York. 


The pages of the October Ec'ectie will be 
found highly readable and attractive. The 
opening article on “Luther,” by James 
Anthony Froudeé,is a brilliant and vigorous 
study of the lifeot the yreat Gerinan re- 
former. M. Leon Say, speaks on the 
Franco-English problem in Egypt. Mr. 
Kdward A. Freeman, the distinguished 
English historian, contributes an interest 
ing sketch of Join Richard Cireen, whose 
recent death left a yap among the great 
contemporary historians. One of the most 
noticeable articles in the number is by the 
Karl of Lytton, on ‘The Stage in Relation 
to Laterature."’ Frederick Vollock’s artiele 
on The Fortwns and History of the Sword,” 
and W.S. Lilly's paper on “The Saints of 
Islam,’ in their separate ways, are articles 
fuil of interest. Mr. (ieorze Jacob Holy- 


wake, the well-known Enylish reformer 
and labor-agitator, gives us some sugges- 


tive passing reflections « 


nthe New World, 


under the titteof “American and Canadian 
Notes The poets of the number are 
Juaccnes Lowie Robertson ar ). A. Symonds 
ind] there is a pleasil riety f short arti- 
ru shed y Ee. Bs 25 tond 
. Oar ; 
news 

i 2 ee 
Never deter until rrow what should 
be attended to to-day. A slight cough 


ought never to be neglected when a 25 cent 
bottle of Dr. Ball's Cough Syrup will pre- 
vent it from becoming chronic. 
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“Dur Uoung F olks. 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 
HE sunshine never kissed a lovelier 
day nor blessed a fairer scene. 
Ailthe iand, and the sky and the 
civouds were ciad in the beauty of June. 

The lanes were fringed with emerald; the 
round-eyed daixies peeped out from the 
billowy fields of grass, and daintier wild 
flowers of the woods pestied like geis in 
the velvet inoss. 

Down in the meadows the buttercups 
gieamed like buttons of gold. 

Over the low bills the soft winds whis- 
pered to the leaves about other suimuors, 
and down through the shadowy woods the 
littie brook laughed and sung and babbled | 
like a child playing by itsell. 

Here and there a cottage nestied among | 
the trees. 

The distant calls of children came rip- | 
pling across the fields. 

Tne long road wound away, yellow and 
quiet, until itturned out of sight beyond 
the little church with ite snowy walls and 
siender spire. 

How quiet and peacetul all the woeld lay 
before the window of tay prison that day in 
June! 

Far away tne pote of the meadow 
come and was heard no imore, 

Now and then the whistle of the robin, 
at tiines the twitter of a blue bird. 

It was such an afternoon as you 
wish to endure forever, 

W hite-winged peace siniled in the sun- 
shine and sang with the zephyrs andthe 
brook, and the lar-away calis aud searcely- 
heard laughter of the children playing 
Somewhere unseen. 

Its inusic is the crown of the day's beauty 
and tranquility. 

Clear, wellow, distant, four or five 
of «# buyle ring out over the low bills and 
come echoing down the forest aisles, 

A busb in woodland and ineadow follows 
it. 

Again the ringing notes, softened by the 
distance, call through the sunlight. 

There id as iinperious aceent of command 
inthe clear cut tones, musical as they 
are. 

Onee nore the bugle calls thrill through 
the beautiful May afternoon. 

The meadow lark atswers it and the 
robin whistles werrily back to its echoes, 

How my beart leaped at the sound of the 
buyle cali! 

How wy blood went surging through iny | 
veins like a tide of lava, 

Out of my prison window | look with 
straining eves, | 

In the fluttering leaves | see no glitter | 
of the bayonets. 

1 listen, butdown the road or across the 
meadow Leannot bear the rumble of a 
battery hurrying into position, 

How silent it all is! 

And yet not silent enough, 


lark 


would 


notes 


I wish the robin would hush his) merry 
note. 

It is mockery. 

Does he know what he is singing 
about? 

Does he know what the bugle sang, 
that be answers With such terry defi- 
ance? 

And then, I want him to keep perfecily 
quiet. 

I wantthe wind to hush, and the leaves 


to keep still, and the brook to stifle its bab- 
ble and laughter. 

1 ain listening fora footfall,the crackling 
of a twig, the muffled trainp of a coluinn of 
men stealing through the woods under 
leafy cover. 

I win listening for the neigh of a horse, 
the clatter of rythinic hoof beats, a ringing 
carbine shot. 

Peering out of the window of the lonely 
oell, I aim iistening—ever since that tirst 
bugle call came winding over the hill I 
have been listeninu—tor sterner imusie than 
the robin'’s note and the wood-brook’'s mur- 
mur. 

“March !"' 

There it is at last. 

I can see nothing frou this window, 

The voice comes like atar away echo of 
the buglh(—a bovisi voice softened into 
music by t':9 day and the distance, 

I picture to myself the fair-haired lieu- 
tenant who coummands the skiruishers, 

Ah! those days nade inen of boys; the 
echool-boy fouglit beside the veteran, and 
the adjutant of 20 messed with the colonel 
of 40. 

Will the line ever come in my sight? 

“Halt! 

Silence again, and once nore the bugle 
calls down tne unseen tine. 

Now I can hear the trauip of feet amidall 
the terrible bush of preparation. 

All about me the tide of battle will 
sweep, save only where I can see it,and I— 
penned in this prison like a caged rat, with 
ringing bugle and clanking sabre calling 


me out, Shouting ny name in words that 
burn and ring and ring again—and Il, 
here. 

“March !" 

Away off the tapof a drum,the flan, flam, 
flain, cadenciag the step of tue marching 
oolrutin. 

N earer t omes ina farther away it 
~ oe ls | *~ 

Tra 

Mu filed und ste y 
w it r ” 

“There they come ! SHouls Boule é 

lL bold my breath 

1 press my hand on my heart and wait 


for the first shot trom the sk: 
“Ready i”’ 
The click of miuskets, 80 close it seems 
in the very room where | ain. 


Wiishers, 


| Swept 0 Iny prison—a sabre spring trom 


en eed 





Oh! 

If the robin would only bush his 
song. 

I listen for the sound of the boyish voice 
again. 

It seems to ine, in my excited condition, 
there is a childish trepie to it. 

I wonder if— 

“Fire!” 

How the cheers, pealin 
sound, drowned the poe sy | 
for! 

Axuain the bovish voice calls— 

“Fire!” and again the sbrill cheers fol- 
low, 

They bush as the buglé notes come peal!- 
ing down the line again. 

I hear the wheels as a battery is hurried 
forward. 

I hear a drum beat. 

I bear tho ape ot hurrying feet. 

Some one is calling tor “the flag.’’ 

Once I heard—so close the tide of battle 


up in waves of 
was listening 


ite scabbard with an angry sweep. 

And ail thistime I oould see only the 
golden sunshine—only the fluttering leaves 
and the playieg shadows lengthening into 
the waning day, and floating In at iny win- 
dow came the mellow whistle of the 
robin. 

Tie cheers are fainier 
dows grow lonyer. 

The robin’s note has ceased. 

Meliow, clear, and beautifuliy imperious 
as ever, the bugle calls again. 

A pal! of silence falls upon the clamor 
and din of the battie. 

I try the door of tiny prison. 

It vields to iy touch. 

Down a slairway, with noiseless 
hasten. 

I step through a curtained door. { 

I stand on the field where the waves of 
contention has thundered and dashed. 

The level rays of the setting sun drift 
over the bapless creatures stretched about 
me like a blessing upon the dead. 

At my feet the overturaed 
lies. 

‘There are its shattered wheels. 

Lying across the brazen muzzle, “his 
back to field and his feet to the foe,”’ is 
stretched an artillery sergeant, still grasp- 
ing the broken sabre in his nerveless 
hand. 

Here 1s 4 prostrate group of infantry sol- 
diers. 


now, a8 the sha- 


tread, I 


cannon 


They will never stand upon cher tee 
again. 

Here 18 a trooper. 

Hieadiess he lies under the oorse that 
with two legs torn away has fallen upon 
hit. 


A little druminer boy—how came such a 
child here, where the fierce tnaelstroin of 
war circled and eddied in fire and carnage 
and tury ?--lies by his druin. 

I bend above him, and in face and form 
there is nothing hurman left. 

Ked are the Stains about it,and bis broken 
little hands still and rigid on the edge of 
the shattered drut. 

It is terrible. 


| side therm. 


ehad been obiiterated. 


to find 


for sawdust, and appears sur 
the skail lined with a big hole. 

“Papa!"’ he cried, “did you hear’e battle 
zis apvernoon ?"" 

“Yes, major, I beard it.” ‘ 

“We fighted awful,” the major says, “an 
I fell down on my dram and broke my 
cannon, but grandpa says he will get me 
anozzer one.’ 

EE 


THE DEAD SECRET. 





IDE eloser! 
It is two tniles ahead to the foot-bilis 
—two miles of parched tur! and rocky 


) 


Space. 
To the rigit—the left—behind, is the 
rolling prairie. 

This broad valley strikes the Sierra 
Nevadas and stops as if a wall oad been 
built across it. 

W hat is it on the grass? 

A skull here—a rib there—bones scatter- 
ed about as the wild beasts left them after 
the horrible feast. 

The clean-picked skull grins and stares— 
every bone and scattered lock of hair has 
ite story of a tragedy. 

And what besides these relics? 

More Lones—not scattered, but lying in 
heaps—a vertebrae with ribs attached—a 
fleshiess skuil bleaching under the suin- 
ner sun. 

Wolves! 

Yes. 

Count the heaps of bones and you will 
tind nearly a score. 


hunter cries out wo his horse and opens fire 
from his revolvers. 

A wolt fallaon the right—and a second 
on the left. 

Does the wind ceeve blowing because jt 
meets a forest ? 

The fall of one man in a mad mob sin. 
ply increases the determination of the 
rest. 

With acry so full of the despair that 
wells up from the heart ofthe strong man 
when he gives up. his struggle for life that 
the hunter alinost believes that a compan- 
ion rides beside him, the horse re— 
recovers— plunges forward—falls te the 
earth. 

It was a glorious struggle, but he has 
lost. 

The wings of the dark line oblique to the 
centre—there is a confused heap of snarling, 
fighting, maddened beasts, and the line 
rushes forward in. 

Saddle, bridle and blanket are in shreds 
—the horse a skeleton. 

And nowthe chase is after the hun- 
ter. 

He has half a mile the start, and as he 
runs the veins stand out, the muscles 
tighten, and he wonders at his own 


speed. 

Behind him are the gaunt bodies and the 
tireless legs. 

Closer, closer, and now he is going to face 
fate as a brave man should. 

He has halted. 

In an Instanta circle is formed about 
hitn—a circle of red eyes, foaining mouths 





Open boats are picked up at sea with 
neither lile por signto betray their se- | 
cret. 


Skeletons are found upon the prairie, but | 
they teli a plain story ty those who halt be- 


Let us listen: 

Away off.o the 
tops, ; 

Away offto the left you can see the same | 
sight. 

The skeleton isin line between the two 
points. 

He left 
other. 

To ride! 

Certainly. 

A mile away is the skeleton of a horse or 
mule, 

The beast fell and was left there. 

It be left the grove at noon be would 
have been within a mile of this spot at 
dusk. 

It is therefore plain that he did not leave 


right you can see tree- 


oue grove to ride ww the 





until mid-afternoon, or possibly at 
dusk. 
Signs ot Indians tay have driven him | 


from his trapping-ground, or mayhap he | 
had exhausted the game and was shifting | 
to new fields. 


It is months since that ride, and the trail | 


Were it otherwise, and you took it up 
froin the spot where the skeleton horse now 
lies, you would find the last three or four 
miles made at a tremendous pace, 

Step! step! step! 





Here, glastiv and hormble, lies a head, 
the blue can with its scarlet and white 
poimpon still resting jauntily over the 
Lrow. 

Sut De 
body. 

Here isa sabre bent and twisted 
fury of hand to hand combat, 

I walk arnong headless trunks, arms and 
legs without bodies; crippled horses lay 
prone on the sides, or standing wearily, 


where can I see the soldier's 


in the 





and with duinb > patience, upon three 
leurs. 

I tread carefully overand around the | 
broken, shattered bodies of thes fallen | 
men. 

Here is the flag, tattered and unfurled, | 
just as it dropped troin the hands of the 


sergeant; here an 


epauiel, giittering 
criinson and gold. 


ID 


Here is the gilded belt of a general : here. 


tnarred and bent and dented, lies the bugle 


whose silver voice called into play this 
wreck and carnage. | 
And bere, away off on the edge of the 


field, away where just the spray of this an- 
gry wave of strife couid have reached, my | 
foot alinost falls on a child lying prostrate, 
halt turned on her face. 

The dainty feet peep out of a cloud of silk 
and lace, the tangled hair of yold, a skein 


of sunshine, balf hides the brow and 
cheek, 

There is no sign of life in the beautiful | 
face. 


Killed by the terror and fear born of the 
battie. 

1 bent to lift the little form, and the arm 
upou which I thought the child was lying 
is wone. 

A borrible gash reaches from the temple 
to the base of the brain, and the left eye is | 
crusbed In on its socket. 

The child—the dear, sweet littie girl; 
somebody's darling, fair sacrifice to the 
hideous Moloch of war, how could— 

**Robbie!’’ I hear the voice of her 
serene highness, 

“Rohbie! 

“Come, 


little 


now, and pick up your toys, 
dear. 7 
“You've left your dollie and all your sol- | 
liers seattered about « Ver the “A Or. BO 
it \ Ur ia@LDOer CAD SCAT Ce K a a8 
\ somebody has ste; e 
bessic § bead, 
lin afraid she w have go to the 
surgical institute,’ 


A patter of fiving feet, and the blue-eved 
commander of the troops, aged six, coines 
charging into the room, and resolving bim- 
seifinto an ambulance corps, collects the 
dead and wounded, with both bands S000 ps 
them inte a big Dox, examines doily’s head 


| dry yrass. 


| darkness is took deep for him 
| apy cause for alarin, 


| thirty 
| nerve the hardiest hunter. 


| hills—thin, and poor, and hungry, and sav- 
| age—the 


W hat is it? 

Darkness has gathered over mountain 
and prairie asthe hunter jogs along over 
the broken eround. 

Overhead the countiess stars look down 
upon bim—around him is the pall of 
night. : 


‘There was the patter of footsteps dn the 


ut the 
discover 


» halts and peers around phim, 


to 


Patter! patter! patter: 

There it is again! 

It is not filty yards froin where he last 
halted. 

Tne steps are too light tor those of an In- 
dian. 

A grizzly would rush upon his victim | 
with a roar of defiance and anger. 

A panther would burl bhimselt through 
feet of Space with a scream to un- 


“Wolves !’’ whispers the hunter as a 
how! suddenly breaks upon bis ear. 
Wolves! 


The gaunt, grizzly wolves of the foot- 


legs Ureless—the mouth fuil of 
teeth which can crack the shoulder bone of 
a buffalo. 

He can see their dark forme flitting from 
point to point—the patter of their feet on 
the parched grass proves that beis sur- 
rounded. 

Now the race begins. 

There is no shelter until the grove is 
reached. 

Instinct guides the horse, and terror 
lashes him with such a whip as human hand 
never wielded. 

Over space, through the gloom, almoat as 
swift a8 an arrow sent by a strong hand,but 
a dark line foliows, 

A line of wolves spreads out to the right 
and left, and gallops after—tongues ont— | 
eyes flashing—great flakes of foain fiving 
back to blotch stune and grass and leave a 
trail to be toltowed by the cowardiy 
coyotes, F 

Men 
stake. 


\ ree puts f 





ride thus only when 


life isthe 


rth such Spee l only whe n 


SO el ana USES 


liz bter a wire draw 
Scratch Of a finger 
1eS pair. 
A pigeon could not ¢kim this vailey with 
such swiftness,and yet the wings of fate are 
| broad, and long and tireless, 
The line is there — aye! it 
ing ! 
inch by inch it ereeps up, and the red 
| yes takes on a more savage gleam as the 


A t ai ; 
MASLCS iL Chord 


with a wali uf 


is gain- 


and yellow fangs which are to meetin his 
flesh. 

There 
spell. 

He looks up atthe stars—out upon the 
night. 

It is his last hour, but there is no quak- 
ing—neo crying out to the night to send him 
aid. 

As the wolves rest a flash blinds their 
eyes—a second, a third, anda fourth, and 
the? give way before ihe man they looked 
upon as their certain prey. 

But it is only for a homent. 

He sees thetn gathering for the rush, and 
firing bis reinaining bullets ainong them 
he seizes his long rifle by tbe barrel and 
bracgs to mneet the shock. 

Even a savage would have adinired the 
heroic fight he :wade for life. 

He sounds the war-cry and whirls his 
weapon around him, and wolf after wolf 
falls disabled. 

He feels a strange exultation over the 
desperate coinbat, and as the pack gave 
way before bis mighty blows a gleam of 
hope springs up in his heart. 

It isonly fora moment; then the circie 
narrows, 

Each disabled beast is replaced by three 
which hunger tor blood, 

There is a rush—a swirl—and the cry of 
despair is drowned in the chorus of suarls 
a8 the paca fight over the feast. 

* _ * * 


is an interval—a_ breathing 


* * 


The gray of morning—tke sunlight of 
noonday—the stars of evening will look 
down upon grining skull and whitenin 
bones, and the wolf will return to crunc 
thern again. 

Men will not bury them. 

They will look down upon them as we 
look, read the story as we have read it, and 
ride away with the feeling that it is but 
another dark secret of the wondertul prai- 
rie. 

_—~<«> 2 

Poor Boys.—An exchange culls the fol- 
ing historical facts which should encourage 
every young man struggling under dis- 
courageinents and poverty: 

Johu Adains, second president, was the 
son ota farmeroft very moderate tmeans. 
The only start he had wasa good educa- 
tion. 

Ardrew Jackson was born in a log hut in 
North Carolina, and was raised in the pine 
woods for which that State is famous. 

James K. Polk spent the earlier years of 
his lite helping to dig a living out of a farm 
in North Carolina. He was aitewards clerk 
ina country store, 

James Buchanan was born in a smull 
town among the cen | mountains. 
His fatuer cut the logs and built bis own 
bouse in what was then a wilderness. 

Abraham Lincoln was tne son of avery 
poor Kentucky tarmer, and lived in alow 
cabin until he was twenty-one years of 
age. 

Andrew Johnson was apprenticed toa 
tailor at the age of ten by his widowed 
mother, He was never able to attend 
scbool, and picked up all the education he 
ever got. » 

General Grant lived the life of a common 
boy ina common house on tho banks of 
the Ohio river until he was seventeen years 
old. 

James A. Garfield was born ina log cabin. 
He worked on atarm until he was strong 
enough to use carpenter tools, when he 
learned the trade. He afterwards worked 
on a canal. 


——— —> - - —<—__ — 
KAHOKA, Mo., Feb. 9, 1880. 


I purchased tive bottle of your Hop Bit- 
ters of Bishop & Co. last fall, for my daugh- 


ter, and ain well pleased with the Bitters. 
Chey did her more good than ali the mech 
He She Das laken f rr six years. 
wn. T. McCLURE. 


The apove.is irom a very reliable farmer, 
whose daughter was in poor health for 
seven or eight years, and could obtain ne 
relief until she used Hop Bitters. Sbe * 
now in us good health as any person in the 
country. We havea large sale, and the) 


are making rommnetays cares. 


H. BISHOP 4 0. 

















NOT IM ANGER! 





BY J. H. 





Notin anger! Not inanger ! 
To the friend who was so dear! 
Love—when love is worth the having— 
Lives alike ‘neath szaile or tear { 
If thou hast been sorely wounded, 
And thy bosom throb with pain, 
Ernest words, if hindly spoken, 
May revive the love again ! 


Notinanger! Notinanger! 
Mar the blissful peace of home ! 
Loving words, which warn of danger, 
Speak through ail the years to come, 
W-tchful Meimory clearly sounds them 
W nw. esoe’er the wanderer rove, 
In his are still vibrating 
Far off tones of faithful love! 


Notinanger! Notinanger! 
Lest a tende heart thou change, 
Love if oft not easy winning, 
But too easy to estrange. 
Love, although a hardy blossom, 
Withers up ‘neath ficry tones, 
om the angry tempests safely 
Guard the nest of thy loved ones ! 


—_ 


T COURTSHIP 








AROU 





f Y friends,’’ said an oratorical Quaker- 
M ess, ‘‘there are three things I very 
much wonder at. The first is, that chil- 
dren should be so foolish as to throw up 
stones, clubs and brickbats into fruit-trees, 
to knock down fruit; if they would let it 
alone it would fall itself. 

‘‘The second is, that men should be so 
foolish, and even so wicked, as to go to war 
and kill each other; if let alone they would 
die of themselves. 

“And the third and last thing I won- 
der at is, that young men should be so un- 
wise as to go after the young women; if 
they would stay at home, the young wo- 
men would run after them.”’ 

A young gentleman fell in love with the 
daughter of his employer; but the different 
social status of the pair seemed to preclude 
all hope of a successful issue, the young 
lady’s papa sternly forbidding any further 
progress in the matter, and denying the 
young man the privilege of continuing to 
visit the house. The situation appeared al- 
most hopeless; but feminine ingenuity rose 
to the occasion. The old gentleman was in 
the habit of wearing a cloak, and the 
young couple made him the unconscious 
bearer of their correspondence. The young 
lady would pin a letter inside the lining of 
her father’s cloak, and when the old gen- 
tleman threw off the garment in the count- 
ing-house, her lover would take the earliest 
opportunity to secure the valued missive 
and to send back his reply in the same 
manner. Love and ingenuity were finally 
successtul. 

Another case was that of a young lady 
whose friends refused to ratify her choice 
and approve her betrothal. The expedient 
she hit upon was simple, but effective. She 
just went to bed, declaring her intention to 
remain there till her parents gave their con- 
sent, which occurred in less than a fort- 
night. It was found by that time to be less 
expensive and more agreeable to call in the 
lover than the doctor. 

A lady was asked on one occasion why 


ee 





| who has none of his own. 





| tian, but his face will discern a rainbew in It, 


plain girls often get married sooner than | 


handsome ones; to which she replied, that 
it was owing mainly to the tact of the plair 
girls, and the vanity and want of tact on 
the part of the men. 

“How do you make that out?’’ asked a 
gentleman. 

“In this way,’’ answered the lady. ‘‘The 
plain girls flatter the men, and so please 
their vanity; while the handsome ones wait 
to be flattered by the men, who haven't the 
tact to do it.’’ 

There have been cases, however, in 
which the situation presented here has 
been reversed, and plain, even ugly, men 
have succeeded in making themselves so 
agreeable to young ladies as to become 
their aceepted suitors. 

Here is a case in point. When Sheridan 
first met his second wife, who was then & 
Miss Ogle, years of dissipation had sadly 
disfigured his once handsome features, and 
only his brilliant eyes were left to redeem & 


nose and cheeks too purple in hue for 
beauty. ‘What a fright!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Ogle, loud enough for him to her. Instead 
4 ice engaged her il co 

forth all his powers of lascinal a 

solved to make her not only reverse her 


opinion, but actually fall in love with him. 
At their second mecting she thought him 
ugly, but certainly fascinating. A week or 


| pox. 


| cheerfully and well, 


two afterward ke hed so far succeeded ip | pride and stiffness. 
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his design that she declared she could not 
live without him. Her father refused his 
consent unless Sheridan could settle fifteen 
thousand pounds upon her; and, ir his 
usual miraculous way, he found the money. 

It is always safer to risk a little flattery. 


**Happy is the wooing 
That is not long a doing, ** 


says the old couplet; but a modern coun- 
selor thinks it necessary to qualify the 
adage by the advice: ‘Never marry a girl 
unless you have known her three days,and 
at a picnic.’ Marrying in haste is certainly 
worse than a too protracted courtship; 
though the latter has its dangers, tuo, for 
something may occur at any time to break 
off the affair altogether, and prevent what 
might have been a happy union. 

it may be concluded there is a screw 
loose somewhere if Matilda is overheard to 
say to her Theodore, as they steam up the 
river with the excursion : 

‘Don’t sit so far away from me, dear,and 
turn your back on me so; people will think 
we're married.’’ 

—_—_——— ee 


brains of Gold. 


Truth is the highest thing man may keep. 
The devil is most devilish when respecis- 
ble. 


Enjoy what you have, Kope for what you 
lack, 


Do noble things—not dream them all day 
long. 








That trial is not fair where affection is 
judge. 

Scandal willrub out like dirt when it 
is dry. 


What one knows it is useful sometimes to 
forget. 

Presumption is our natura] and original 
disease. 

The most difficult thing in life is to know 
yourself, 

Blessings are seldom valued until they 
are gone, 

If you wish to reach the highest, begin at 
the lowest, 

If the eye do notadmire, the heart will 
not desire, 

He who knows most, 
wasted thine, 

We should live as though our life would 
be both long and short, 

He surely is in want ot another's patience 


grieves most for 


Ere you remark another’s sin, bid thine 
own conscience look within, 

Too great refinement is false delicacy,and 
true delicacy is solid refinement. 

Preter loss before unjust gain; for that 
brings grief but once, this for ever. 


No cloud can overshadow a true Chris- 





When two friends pert, they should lock 
up one another's secret, and change the keys, 

The duty of every man is to find out 
what he has abilities for, and use them to that end, 

There is nothing which is right for us to 
do, but it is also right to ask that God would bless It. 

The most delicate, the most sensible of all 
pleasures consists in promoting the pleasure of oth- 
crs. 

Remember that there is a rebound to every 
unkind word, and therefore be more guarded in your 





aspeceh, 

There is for the soul a spontaneous cul- 
ture, on Which depends all the real progress in per- 
fection. 

A true lover of the church will not getup 
and look out the first thing to see what kind of a day 
it is going te be. 

One of the mistakes in the conduct of hu- 
man life Is to suppose that other men's opinions ure 
to make us happy. 

Virtue, in itself so beautiful, appears to 
us in her own colors *0 long as we have no intent ww 
tarnish ber image. 

Blessed ishe who has found his work. 
Let him ask no other blessedness; he hasa Iite-pure 
Labor is life. 


The greatest life is that which has been 
the most useful, and has performed its allotted tasks 


Make others to see Christ in you, moving, | 


doing, speaking and thinkirg; your actions will 
speak of Him, if He be in you. | 
Bad temper is its own scourge. Few | 


things are bitterer than to feel bitter A man’s ve- 


nom poisons himself iore than bis victim. 


Every deed of dishonor, every victim of 
vice, ¢ wore ghastly spectacle of crime, isan cloquect 
ur ur ‘ » the need and the worth of virtue 


( t } v] eT es his earthenware 
vit > , i 


at 


: e he Jeet 69e8 
can turn whate # . , 


best account. 
It may also fall ont thateach one’s opin- 
ton may be good: but to refuse to yield to others when 


reason oF a special ca 


seven years to become thoroughly acquainted, 
| isthe way with philosophers, they have no thoughts 


| seeking cuwployment for one of lib children, 


| lady who, through no fault of her own, 


| inforcements could arrive. 
ase requireth it, is » sign of | not havessked these ladies their ages without pro- 
tectivs. 


Femininities. 


News Notes. 





The society of ladies isa school of polite- 
ness. 

The dearest child of all is that which is 
dead, 

An incensed lover shuts his eyes, and 
tells himself many lies. 

True love is never idle, but worketh to 
serve him whow it loveth. 

When she had passed, it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music. 

There are no more thorough prudes than 
those women who have some little secret to hide, 

“Yer doan’t offen find cruelty among 
fowls,’’ say? Uncle Mose, ‘'De hen ts allus kind to 
de step-chiken.'’ 

It sounds rather rough to speak of a girl 
winning a men's love. If she won it, she must have 
been playing tor it. 

God has placed the genius of women in 
their hearts—because the works of his genius are al- 
ways works of love, 

Betore handing your last spring’s over- 
cvatto your wife for repairs, itisa wise plan to go 
through the pocket# carefully. 

Do not affect a motive in love. It is not 
a question of motive, but of fact. Don’: marry todo 
good, The end won't sanctify the means. 

Young men having experience in paying 
attention to young ladies, assert thatit is easier to 
drive with one hand than it is to row with one 
hand. 





A lady’s boudoir is a powder magazine; | 


of 
her 


preparatory to an expedition Into the very heart 
the enemy, she bas a little brush and then raises 
colors. 


A prime old maid in this city positively 
declined t’ attend the boat races, after hearing that 
**snyder hugged the shore,*’ and that there were 
buoys in the water. 


A man winks his eye on an average of 
30,010 tines per day, and a woman's tongue inakes 
78,000 motions every 2 hours, At this rate how long 
will it take the man to catch up? 

‘‘Why, 1’d like to know,”’ said a Jady to 
a judge, ‘‘cannotalaay become a successful) lawe 
yer?’’ ‘*Because sne’s too fond of giving her opin- 
jon without pay,*’ answered the judge. 

A Colorado man was recently killed 
while gathering a scuttle of coal ip his back yard, 
After a few heartrending occurrences like this, wives 
will begin to learn their houschold dutics. 

Socrates began the study of music only 


when he was sixty. Wecommend this tact to 





the | 


young lady who lives in the opposite house, and has | 
begun practicing the ‘'‘Maiden’s Mrayer’’ before she | 


is twenty. 

A young wife in Boston, who lost her 
husband by death, telegraphed to her father ia Chi- 
cago, in these succinct ae **Dear John died 
this morning at eleven o'clock, Luse fully covered 
by insurance.*’ 

The average young lady wants at least 
four feet ol seatin a etreet car for a ride of six 
blocks, but she will ride half aday Sunday squeezed 


into a buggy-seat beside her youny inan, and not 
flud the least fauit. 


In his young days Noah Webster had a 
pretty love romance, a magazine writer tells us, Un- 
like most disappointed swains, he did not turn to 
pueriic poetry forrelief, Ittook a whole dictionary 
to express his feelings. 


St. Louie belles, a Texas editor says: 
speech, but if you want a heart with generous valves, 
fittoruna hydraulic pump, corral and you'll 
‘find it beneath wy shirt.*’ 


Ruskin seems to have a blissful ignorance 


He says acouple ought to court 
That 


me, 


of the cost of coal. 


for the practicalities of life, 


Oncoming out of a warm room or hall, 
to walk home on a cold or damp night, do not indulge 
in too much conversation, however agreeable your 


escort may be, Breathe through the nose, and keep 
Lhe mouth shut as mach as possibie. 
‘‘Pause,’’ said the highly cultivated Bos- 


Lon girl to her lover, who was about to kill a mus- 


quito,. **‘Vause, In the valauced and admirabiy- 
adaptd economy of natnre, man cannot interfere 
without disarranging the whole order cf things. ° 


Aud he paused, 


A vocalist at one of the places of amuse 


The cuttle fish has three distinct bearts. 

Missouri's coal fields cover 28,700 square 
miles, 

Elephants always disturb the water be 
fore they drink, 

The lobster has been known to attain the 
age of D years. 

A stammering Indian chief is named 
Drag-the-word, 

A preventative of typhoid fever is to boil 
the drinking waiter. : 

A Toledo young man plays on two cor- 
nets at the same time. 

Th* woodpecker can thrust his tongue 
out fully three toches. 

The compulsory education law in Illinois 
is pronounced a failure, 

Brick masons are getting $6 a day in 
some parts of the Suuth, 

It is estimated that there are 20,000 coum 
terfeit sovereigns afloat in Great Britain. 

Fifty-seven suits tor divorce were heard 
in the Chicago courts on one day, recently, 

Boston milk inspectors have found ia 
some recent examinations #@ per cent. of water, 

It cost an English school teacher §75 for 
rapping a boy over the knuckles with a hazel stick, 

A Baltimore man named Goekel sneezed 
#0 vehemently the other day as tu dislocate bis shoule 
der, 

A New York rough stopped to hear @ 


street preacher, and stuie the divine’s watch ané 
chain. 


Over 128,000 people have attended the 
82 base ball gaures piayed ia Boston during the past 
season. 

In a recent clam-opening contest in New 
York, a man opened four buudred and fifty clame te 
# minntes, 

The new comet is very faint, and far be- 
youd the reach of the,naked eye. It is round, aad 
has no tall, 

An undertaker of Detroit is charged with 
cutting the hair from pauper dead and «evliing Mt te 
wig-makers, 

William Bradbury was sentenced to siz 
nonths hnprisoument ln London tor stealing a penay 
postage slam). 

A Columbus, @., parrot recently killed 
rat that lnvaded polly's cage to quest of the aute and 
crackers therein, 

A young man who only weighed 120 
pounds bas taken tim to wite a New York dgmeel 
who welghs 517 pounds. 

Mr. Keel, of Detroit, in writing to Castle 
Garden for a wife, iscaretul to say: “‘A Red bale 


| pirson need not aplye."’ 


The powerful electric light at the Calu- 
metand Hecla mines can be seen 42 miles away by 


| vessels on Lake Superior. 


In closing a notice of the arrival of two | ‘ill locusts tor him, 


“Kode Lam of | 


A penny is a litve thing, but just forfum 
sit down some day and think what you cao buy with 
one. You will be surprised, 

A Colorada rough proudly wears a ring 
through a hole which was made in lis ear by the bul- 
let of a barroom adversary’s pistol, 

A Mexican planter employed 200 men to 
Pheir wages amounted lo 9206.34, 
aud they killed 317,000 of the lneectes, 

A railroad engineer at Longview, Texas, 
broke off a marriage because iis lotended would not 
sell her piano to meet the expenses of the wedding. 

A Utah baby was recently stolen by s 
The child 
the abeence of the ante 


and carricd four miles to ite der, 


rem 


bear, 
wa 
mal. : 

Since the New York dog pound was 
1s77, 
Lhe streets Wilhoul mudcdice lave 
to death, 


ued unhurt during 


no less tl cantues found ta 


bven officially pus 


opened, in sn 1, 4A 


Vennor, the Canadian weather guesser, 


prognosticates that the coming winter will be warm, 
open and wet, with liltle or ao snow during the eluse 


ot the year, 
A Burlington, Ia., tailor and hair-dresser 
got drunk logether, took the haire 


dresser home, and the hair-dreseer’s wife licked the 
tallor with a rawhide, 


and the tailor 


Maggie Ballentine,a sweet Virginia girl of 
i7 ve clothes taking 


ire, Was burned recently by her 


| tre trom amatch whieh she had just used in Ughting 


mentin Boston the otner evening sung, ‘“Take me | 
Lack to Home and Mother.’* She had no’ finished 
the first verse before every one in the audience was | 
willing to grant her request, provid ng she would 
take ber soug with her. 

“T trust your daughter is not one ot 


those tame, spiritless sort of girls that sometimes ap- 
ply to us for situations, aud are too bashful to fil 
them, *' said a Boston shopkeeper toa father who was 
"ae. 
he replied, very indignantly, **my daughter-has red 


j batr. " 


This is a curious advertisement ina Lon- | 


recommend another 
has become 
in distressed circumstances, thinking that if 
thousand benevolent persons were cach to subseribe 
one dollar, it would place her again iu affluent cir- 
cumstances.’’ 


don paper: ‘‘A lady wishes to 


ore 


At one of the watering places an impa- 
tient young man walked up to the athing-houses 
wistch he thoughthistnale companin was dressing 
al knocking on the same, testil: ed, **Whe 

t e 
end Sa ‘ ase 
who wore sent to aid the « mera 4 


so fight. The census had to ve suspended until re- 


The census man should 


_ 


a pipe she Was sincking 


at New. 
port, most of the dishes were served on white suger 
pedestals carved from hage loaves of sugar made at 
Mr. Havemeyer’s retinery in Brooklyn, 


Mr. Walker, the colored lawyer sppoint- 
ed by Governor Butl bench at Chariestows 
City Cart, Isa Roman Catholic, Velongs tothe chotr 
of st. Vincent's Charh, and hasa white wife, 
funeral undertook 
ih be found empty, buts mas 
with, "You can’t gitin 
that hack’s reserved for the corpse's 


At the recent Havemeyer ball 


rte the 


An Arizona man ata 
to cuter a carriage whi 
witha rev: 
thar, parduer 


cyvusin 


Aver stopped bim 


The tanned skin of the breast of a French 


allor, the plece being twe « | iD “juare, is oD 
. t San |) (a it, in life, was 
tat rsa igen ustration of the 
A . 

. ‘ 
\ Vvyel f Fis ' } gave a 
ars, to 
it 
ne- 

—_ . ~~ 

; NEA “KOMPT 
Treaty 4 Ant ib liarrhaa, 
Cholera Morbas, Dys ‘ Db Jayne's Care 
minative Balsam affords mediate reliel, aud speed- 


j ily cures Lhese Complaints, 
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THE PEOPLE OF MEXICO. 





[YVUE people to be met on the streets of 
Mexico inay be roughly divided into 
three classes; thisis uf course, without 

including the foreigners, who do not poe 

gens the same interest to the traveler that is 
to be found in the uatives of the country. 


The three classes woulda to the Mexicans, | The Greeks, on the other hand, 


the mestizos and the Indians, 
Since all are, broadly speaking Mexicans, 

















, —-—--- —-—- —- - — —- -—- hr 


MIN MARRIAGE. 





fPVHE Ron.ans bad a great aversion to mnar- 
e between those closely related by 

blood, and when the E:mperor Claudius 
married his niece Agrippina the vounger, 
his example was followed by but one - 





| tan at the time,and by none subsequently. 
in some 
circumstances encouraged such (narriages. 
One finds in the Phormio of Terence, which 


it might perhaps be beter t) call them the | isa picture of Greek and Roman manners, 
upper class,the servant class aud the lowest | that, when a Greek was leit a destitute or- 


Class. 

This does not give quite an exact idea, 
since these three classes are to be found in 
any Guomunity, while here not only are 
the classes different but also the races, 

There is no name for the servant class; 
the word tnestizo is applied to them and is 
understood when used but is not generally 
employed, 

They seein to bea people midway be- 
tween the Indian and the white man. 

Frow the pictorial point of view the In- 
dian ie the iwost interesting of these classes, 
They seem to beasthey are remnants of 
the past, lingering auong the seenes of 
their former preatiess. 


They do not blend with the city life at 
all. They are notidie—tar trom it, They 
comme Into the uy of a 


gg 
tables, ane 


returtuity to 


with their ineayre stock veut 
in the afternoon you see them 
their homies, 

They usually go ata dos trot, which im- 
presses one as being very wearying; but 
they keep up the pace as iong as they are to 
be secn. 

Their faces have the inel 
people borne down by 

The onward tarelh of ti 
or no influence on their 

Their dress has apparently undergene no 
change of pian since the dav when Cortez 


‘holy cast of 


pp ession. 


ne bus had little 


Custis, 


first introduced civilization among theurby | 


the means of gunpowde:. 
The costume is exceedingly simple, con- 
sisting of two pieces. 


One is a piece of plain cloth with aslit: in 
the centre through which the head is 
thrust. 


The ends fail a little below the waist, and 
itis wide enough so that on its sides it 
reaches about to the ellvows, the arms being 
Otherwise uncovered, 

This garinent is the same for both sexes, 
The cloth of which it ts niide forums a dis- 
tinguishing mark quite as prouitueat asthe 
cul. | 

It is a coarse cloth of a peculiar dark blue 
oolor and loose texture. 

It is manufactured by the Indians and is 
never been exces in their dress, 

The other parinent ofthe woman isa plain 
piece ol the same blue cloth, bound about 
the waist and falling to the ankles, | 

The dress of tue imen is completed by a | 
palrof leather trousers reaching to the 
knees and open some @ix or seven inches up 
the outsole seam. 

For head covering the men wear a course 
atraw hat, while the woinen are | 
usually bareheaded, but oceasionvlly they 
will be seen witha narrow strip their 
blue cloth covering the top of their head | 
and falling upon their shoulders, 

This is held in place by laying above 
the two braidsin which the lair is worn, 

The hair doos not grow long, and the 
back is nade upby braiding in bright eolor- 
ed wore: tects, 

This worsted and a string of colored glass 
bends are alinost the only ornaments ofthe 
Woinen. 

Once in awhile a pair of silver 


ol 


it 


earrings 


will be seen but not frequentiv. These 
people live either iu the extreme outskirts 
of the city or in the sinall villawes) sur- 
rounding, and among them can only be 
heard the original language of the Mexi- 


CaS. 

The mestizos or servant class differ wholly 
from the Indiaus in dress, 

Them 
bozo worn by the women, 

This a dark colored searf of thin material 
about eizht feet long and two and a halt 
feet wie. 

Que would think that these searfs would 
be of a variety of beautiful colors, but they 
are universally homely. 5 

The prevatiing color is a light blue with 
narrow while lines at frequent intervals, 
The reboz completely covers the head,one 
end banging down ty the 
being brought either underthe coin ora 
little higher, just passing over the mouth 
and thrown over the left shoulder. 

It seeins to be looked upon as the most 
indispensable article of a woman's dress, 
The usual dress is the ordinary 
dress, with a great diversity of opinion asto 
the quantity deemed necessary; but what- 
ever the amount of clothing on the upper 


sLecharacteristic 


rtof the body the reboz is always worn, | 


te especial service is in 
children. 

W hea the child is carried in the armsthe 
child is put inside ofthe rebozo and the ends 
brought under the arm, transferring a 
Jarge part ofthe weight from the aru 
the shoulders; but the most characteris- 
tie use isin binding the child 


the carrying of 


ther’s back, bringing the entire weight on 
the shoulders and leaving the hands upb- 
oceu pied. 
(- @¢£ 
Josh Billings Heard From. 
N} RJ Aug 1 JRey 

i ¢ 
beenu a sufferer r " vitha 
refractory liver, | was nix Hop 
Bitters with the sea wale, and ve found 
the tincture a glorious result. * * # J 
have been greatly helped by the Bitters, 


and aw not afraid to sav so. 
Yours without a struggle, 
JOSH BILLINGS. 


phan, it waa the duty of the nearest male 


| relative to provide tor ber if able to do so, 
| or to espouse her. ‘ 
| This humane requirement of the law, or 





civilized | 


the 


| ing, towards those brought 


lof the power of example, was eunamoured of 
| asister, and wished to espouse her, 


_action, Le called together the royal judges 


| schools who peddle tickets on 


at least intended as such, incjuded even 
the paternal hia!f-brother, but the maternal 


| narriages were prohibited. 


At Sparta it appeurs it was the reverse. 
These regalations probably sought by dil- 
ferent neans to eflect the same purpose—to 
prevent the accumulation of inheritance 
upon the saine person, so contrary was it 
thought to the true interests of a republic. 
At Athens it was feared that the inheritance 
talling to the wife from one father might be 
added to that which the husband already 
possessed as heir to the other. 

The reason ior the Spartan law is not so 
obvious, but it was probably intended to 
enable a Spartan mother to equalize forcune 
between two setsof children not equally 
well provided tor, 

At Alexandria such alliances were 
ferently allowed in either case, 

Indeed, if one calculates the deseent, on: 
will certainly find that first causins are 
closely allied by blood as half-brothers aud 


indif 


as 


| sisters, each having the same ancesiry u 
one side; 


and therefore any 
or psychological objections 


Physiologie 
to jarrliages 


| between them are equailv valid in eithe: 


cause, 
As to how far they are contrary 
morals and decoruin, depends 


to ur nl 
Inuch on 


' the modes of life among the respective peo- 


les. 

We tind in the earliest ages and among 
most primitive nations a comineon 
aversion to alliances: aimong those closely 


) connected by blood or affinity, 


The early Romans and the Arabs of the 
desert had no communication with each 
other, and were perhaps unaware of each 
other's existence; vet each held marriage 
between those related within the fourth de- 
gree as unlawful. 

A like sitmple’and primitive mode of life 


, contributed very imuch to establish this re- 


gulation in each case. 
In early tines and among people uncor- 
rupted by luxury, not only persons, but 


| families closely related, lived for the most 
| part together. 


An innate sense of what is becoining and 
right soon impressed thein with the idea 
that all gallantry, courtship and love-mak- 
up 
sare rool to all 


was contrary decorum 


) and morality. 


Cauibyseos, King of Persia, foran instance 


Desiring the sanction of the law for lis 
and inquired if there was any law in Persia 
which authorized a brother marry his 
sister. 

With a proper regard for law and a pru- 


to 


dent regard for salety, they answered that | 


toey found no such law, but tuev bad found 
another which declared it lawful for the 
King of Persia to do what he wished, 


From that time such marriages, though | 


hitherto unknown among the Persians, be- 
caine lawluland even frequent. 

The custom extended to the Eyvptians, 
and was adepted even by their Macedonian 
kings. 


A CHANGE OF STYLE. 





When this old hat was new, 
The railroad was a stage, 

And « six-mule team made pleaty of steam 
For the broadest kinu of gave. 


You caught a goose when you wanted a pea, 
The lak we used was blue, 

And the women you loved didn't want to be men 
W hen this old bat was new. 


A spade was only a spade, 
And Jennie was just plain Jane; 
For his impudent lip a boy would skip 
At the end of a rattan canc. 


There were sixteen ounces in every pound, 
Four quarts made a gallon true ; 

But things don’t seem like they uscd to bees 
W heu this old hat was new. 


But we’ ve shortened the time since then, 
And we're running a taster heat, 

And the boys of ten are full blown men, 
Who run the store and the street, 


We blush to giggle, and we should smile; 
And we're cute, and we never say die; 
We're up to snuff, and we're tuil of gulle, 

Aud we're just too awfully fly, 


And father is governor, old nan, dad, 
And his old day ts gone; 

We run things fast, aud a little bad, 
Siuce we put th's new hat on. 


—R. J. B. 


LE em amnm 





| ' , 
remarked Fariner Furrow, as he gazed at 





under the | 


—— ee 


} growing crops.** 


| this 


But wherever the Roman power extend. | 


) ed, such allianee ceased, or at least were no 
| longer sanctioned by law. 

| 
feature is the re- 


The extirpation of thus blemish upon an- 
cient civilization, Which the widely extend- 
ed power of Rome ina great degree aceoin- 
plished, was couipleted and rendered per- 
inanent by the still wider sway and deeper 
influence of Christianity. 

Cousins gerwan are, all 


in Christian 


countries, the nearest relatives not) within 
the prohibited degree. 
Even reasons of Stute policy have not 


| been sufficiently potent to render alliances 
side, the other | 


between those more nearly related, and 


| Richard ITT. is probably ibe only sovereign 


who, in order to strengthen bis tnstable 


| throne, even wished to marry his niece. 


Lord Bacon deciared that “cousins 
really be more related than brothers and 
Sisters BOlLeLIINeSs ure, 

“This inay be the case when both inherit 


| the traits of the family.” 


When this is the case, as, for instance, 
when both are light-baired and blue-eved, 
sanguine or nervous, be thinks marriage be- 


| tween them highly reprehensible, but not 


go much 80 ifone should be dark and the 
otber fair, or they should inanilest in other 


| Striking Ways that their teusperament and 
to 

| a diflerent line of ancestors. 
on the ino- | 


organization are, for the most, derived from 


. — <> - - 

An exchange takes exception to the 
course of the young people of the Sunday 
Sunday and 


other days for church festivals, picnics, and 


lnagic iantern shows It likens tuwem ¢ 
the “money changers é a 
a s ‘ u ¢ 
ms o auly e 
peda y isa work Si 
—-_ « = 
Avyer’s Sarsaparilla acts directly and 


promptly, to purify and enrich the blood, 

lmprove the appetite, strengthen the nerves, 
| and brace up the system. It is therefore in 
| the truest sense an alteraticve medicine, 
| Every invalid should give it a trial. 


| fleld Screet, Boston, Mass. 


' 
thay 


Humorous. — 


‘This is an off year for tramps,” sadly 
the well- 
sinall footprints 


stripped trees, and saw the 


arvund the lot. 


buys’ 


They cal) certain art daubs, that you can 
make nother head nor tail o., **Siucles,** because it 
would take @ year’s study to find out what the pain- 
ter tried to do, 


An even thing—Once a banana-skin gets 
on the sidewalk, it ls about an even thing between it 
aud the first man that comes along as to which shall 
go Into the gutter, 

The baggage agents of the United States 
are hoiding a convention in Chicago. Refore their 
arrival all trunks were prudently reamoved from the 
elty and hidden in the woods, 


An enthusiastic country paper remarks, 
**The hills and valleys are carpeted with the verdant 


A neat idea, The carpet, strictly 


speaking, is of the ingrain variety, 


“Is the Legislature in session now ?’’ in- 
quired an Amstin street-car dviver, **No; why do 
you ask?** responded one of the passengers, ‘*Some- 
bod® has stoleu my urovom, that’s all.’’ 


Heartfelt testimonials from using 


Graves* Heart Regulator for Heart Disease, 
£1.00, 


‘That's a foul!’ exclaimed one of the 
players as a base ball left the bat at a tasgent and 
Knocked down «a colored spectator who was standing 
near, Asthe latter gathered himself up he said: 
You can’t fool ime—dat wa'at yo towl—it was a 


Dr. 


Price, 


‘ auel,** 


i © ~<a. 
Consamptition Cured, 
An old physician, retired from practice, having 
nad placed in his hands be an East India hestenaa 


the tormula ofa simple vegetable remedyfor the specdy 
and permanent cure for Cousumption, Brone hitis, 


Cautarrh, Asthma, andall Throat and Lung Affect 
thous, alsoa positive and radical eure for Nervous De- 
bility amd all Nervous Compisints, after 


having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 


cases, has felt it his duty to make it Known to his sufi- 
ering fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire 
turelieve human suffering, [ will send free of charge 
te all whe desire it, this recip, in German, French 
or Kuglish, with full the for preparing and 
using. Sent by maii by addressing with stamp, naming 

pap £ } V. A. NUYE>, 1% Power's Klock, Roe 


shesfer 
et * 


aires is 


— 
(“RNERAL GAKFIELI 


———_____. 
"s *‘Address to Young Men,"* 
the **Morning Call’* and other pamphlets which the 
Bryant & Stratton Business College of Philadelphia 
delivers free to all who « or write for them, cone 
tain hiuch entertaining and instructive re ading Diat- 
ter for young men and women, 
—_> 2 <>. 
Superfluous Hair 


alt 


Madame Wam dold's Specific penmnapently removes 
Superfluous Halr without injuring the skin. Send for 


elrenla’, Matame WAMBCLD, 19 West 


Spring- 


i - ~<a 


Hughes’ Corn and Bunion Plasters 
Give justant relief, and effect a cure. 


(They are not 
pads to relieve the pressure, ) 


bach 2 cents per box: 
twelve Corn or six Bunion in each box sent by 
mailou receipt of price. ©. C, HUGHES, Drugyist, 
Eighth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 


——_— <a —___ 





47 When oar readers answer any Adver- 
ttsement found tv these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Pablisher and the ad. 


Yertiser by naming ‘he :, sturds = Evening 
toast. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


Ik WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever, and Li ' 
failure. after d 





ver Complaint. In case of 


zed, by 


the 


e tr a) deale rs are a 
eZ let 128 


4, refund 


money 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell. Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI. 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 


Chronic Rheumat Scrofula, Glandular Sweij. 
ing, Hacking Dry one Cancerous A ffections, Syphi- 
litle Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, 
Waist Poreatia! Disssees, Female Coeapiainis’ Gon 

ases, Mercu t 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. * 


For tbe cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


UPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, Pim. 
EeLES BLOTCH SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
Uv LCERs, Dr. way 
optvens ee ae all Lm ae —- It parties | 
b ng health and >. clear 2 
beautiful com secured 1o a). 


Liver Compiaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparillian Resolvent excel ell 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional aud Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


rinery and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabe 
—_ Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
exg, or threads like white silk, or there ts a morbid, 
dark, bilions appearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning senvation 
when passing water, and pain in the smaii of the back 
and along the loins. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicine than any other preparation. Taken ina 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
times as much. One Dollar Per tle. 


a 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEP, 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORF THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 
FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that wih 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scariet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fey evs, (ald 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) so quick as RADWAY's READY 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
by taking Radway’: Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R. Relief. 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the bac k, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway's Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its cogginued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure.. rice, Weents. 











RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


eet 
Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sw 
gum, purge, regulate, purify cleanse, and stren nen, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nere 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation Com. 
Indigestion, Dyspe ysia, Biliousness, Fever, in -w4 
mation of me Bowels, Piles, and all derangements 
the Internal Sieeons. ym ed ——.. containing 

sury, minerals or deleterious 5 

wa Observe the following symptoms resulting - 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation: . 
ward Piles, Fulness or the Blood in the Head, . 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgus = 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, by toe 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, © a 
or Suffocatin nsations when in a lying esi * 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before thes ad 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency t i. 

iration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Heat, 
_ Side, — none and Sudden Flushes 0' 

urning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CO., No. 
Warren S ew York. 
4a [nformation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for Radway’s, and see that te 
name ‘‘Radway’’ isen whatyou buy. 


NEW TACOMA, 


Washington Territory, Western terminus of ¢ 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and the future 


METROPOLIS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


Property will double in value here in the nzar -" 
ture investments judiciously made for non-rer 
dents. Correspondence solicited: in formation chee 
fully given by ALLEN G. MASON, Real Estate 
Broker, New Tacoma, Wash. Ter. P. =. 

Reiers to First National Bank, New Tacoma, W. *- 
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Facetia. 


Young “Jadies s should not forget that 
Goliath died from the effecteofea bang on the tore- 
head. 

“Proud of my family, sir?’ exclaimed a 
man. ‘Yes, sir, | aim proud. | am as proud as a 
boy with two stune bruises,** 


“Js shaving a necessity?’ is the question 
that was argued by a Western debating sockkety. It 
je to barbers, or they would starve, 

“Pa, what isa fool?’’ ‘‘A fool, my son, 
isa man who tickles the hind legs of a mule. ****Does 
heever r fiud tout, par’? **No, my boy, he never has 
time.’ 

“Poor creature!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Gros- 
grain, looking atthe pictures of nude savage wo- 
men; ‘‘no clothing of any kind! I wonder what they 
bave to talk er" 


“Dear me,” said a good old lady, on 5th 
avenue, the other evening, ‘*how this craze for china 
isgrowing! Here*sa New York club that is paying 
$3,000 fora piteher.** 

“I have no more fears trom that quarter,”’ 
js what the storekeeper said ashe threw the counter- 
felt twenty-five-cent piece in the fire which had come 
back to him seven times, 

Of what benefit to this or any othercoun- 
try are the planets discovered during the last quar- 
tcrof acentury? A method of raising boneless shad 
would be a greater boon to mankind than a cart-load 
ol planets. 

Biggs had eaten pretty heartily. He left 
the table before his host, excusing himself, of 
asin politeness bound, ‘*Excuse yer!’ said 
‘‘oh, get out, Llove to seea 





course, 
Farmer Sparrowgrass, 


man eai.** 


“Will there be a hop to-night?’ asked a 
Summer sojourner of another, who had loved the 
stock market ‘*not wisely but too well.’’ ‘**Don’t 
know about the hop, but there will bea skip if Il can 
getmyti unk out,**’ was the reply, 

“Doctor, you have saved my lite!’’ ex- 
claimed a convalescent on meeting his physician, *] 
saved yourlife?) Why, I didn’t attend you, *’ said the 
doctor, inamazement, ‘‘l know it,*’ responded the 
couvalescent, *tand that ls why I am so grateful.’ 


The window in a dentist’s office came 
down and caught a cat by the tail while she was out, 
and fourteen people who would have waited for his 
return, on going upstairs and hearing the cat's voice, 
decided to go home and stand the pain of the tooth- 
ache. 


When the editor proposed, and was ac- | 


cepted, he said to his sweetheart: ‘I would be glad 
if you would give me a kiss;*’ then, observing her 
blush, he added, ‘**not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith.’’ She coubdu’t re- 
ist that. 


A good little boy who was kicked by a 
mule didn’t swear about it. Nothe, But he led the 
mule toa bee-hive, backed him close tu it and tied 
bim! That mule kicked like ifghtning for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and couldn't stop if he would, 
are little, but—! 


We understand that collars, railroad ties, 
car-wheels, boats, and numerous other 
being nade out of paper. This is a world of progress. 
We should not be very much surprised at hearing be- 
fore long that some one had diseovered a way of mak- 
ing mouey out of a newspaper. 


The other day a fiend in human = shape 
went into the hat-room of a hotel during dinner hour 
and put folted strips of newspaper Inside the lining 


ofevery haton the rack. Every guest insisied that 


somebody had stolen his hat, and the exercises wound | 


‘One Hundred Choice Songs, 


up with forty-two scrapping matches, 


In all its forms Heart Disease yields to 
the use of Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price, §1.; 6 for 
$5.00, 


Two lovers in Milwaukee ayreec to com- 
mit suicide at the same hour the other night. Next 
morning both were up an hour earlier tu look over 
the paper, and their disappointimeat and disgust at 
such conduct on the part of the other was tov deep 
for utterance, 


THE MILD POWER 


SCURES# 


s. HOMEOPATHIC wee 
sa fee twent years. Th ost safe, simple, econom- 
ical and emclent snedicine known Dr. umphre 8’ 
Catia Sout fos gure? Wemeogstaio 
sent le r 0) 
Medicine Co,, 109 ton 6t., New York 


a Y GOODS 


BY MAILI 
of a Bition in Stock. 
sash, and sokd at lowest city prices. 





























BRANSON KNIT FER 
PRICE, $258.00. 


aver Manufacturing or Family use, is now known 


«iinplest and 


Bees | 


articles are | 


HEADACHES 


Are generally induced 

Indigestion, Foul 
Stomach, Costiveness, 
Deficient Circulation, 


or some Derangement 
of the Liver and Digestive System. 
Sufferers will find relief by the use of 


Ayer’s Pills 


to stimulace the stomach and produce a regu- 
lar daily movement of the bowels. By their 
action on these organs, AYER'’s PILLs diverts 
the blood from the brain, and relieve and 
cure all forms of Congestive and Nervous 
Headache, Bilious Headache, and Sick 
Headache; and by keeping the bowels free, 
and preserving the system in a healthful 
condition, they insure immunity from future 
attacks. Try 


Ayer’s Pills. 


PREPARED BY 


Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


MUSIC 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
-Musie and Words,- 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 





Dr.J.C 








The chance of a life time for Singers, 
| Players, Glee Clubs,¢etc., to get a splendid 
lot of the best songs, music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


{ For 10cents in currency or postagestam ps, 
, we will send (all charges postpaid) 


music and words, to any address. Among 
| them we may mention the following : 


A Violet from Mother’s Grave 
Tripping o’er the hills. 
Rich and Rare were the Gems the Wore. 
{’'m Getting a Big Boy Now. 
Katey’s Letter. 
O Fred, tell them to Stop! 
One Bumper at Parting. 
Little Golden Sunbeam. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
TwickenLam Ferry. 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains. 
Killarney. 
All on account of Eliza. 
The Torpedo and the Whale! 
The Man with the Sealskin Pants. 
The Ola Folks are gone. 
Is Jennie True To Me? 
Put Away That Straw. 
With the Angels By and Bye. 
Oh, Lucinda. 
Scenes of Childhood 
Grandmother's Chair. 
Ob, Mary Ann, I'll Tell Your Ma! 
My Heart's with my Norah. 
Lardy Dah ! 
The Colored Hop. 
Don’t Shut out the Sunlight Mother. 
The Sweet Flowers I've Brought to You. 
Meet me To-night. 

e) Faces o’er the tive? 
oe I'll Love You When You’re Old. 
Te’l de Childrea Good-bye. 





roughont America and Europe as the 


est Knitting Machine ever made, Makes seamless 


hose, double heel ans dtoe, Runseither by hand or 4 
= wer, Capacity from 6 to 8 dozen pairs of socks pe 

Th bild can use them. For circalars address 
YAMESL. BRANSON, 505 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
}>4 FAT MEDICIN R6—8 


” 


. nAae rs, 
Bitte 


OUR $15 ‘SHOT SUR 


( Send aame for « : 
INSE= Catal 3-4. 


at grea r ced price. 
P. POWELL & HON, 880 Main Btreet, CINC iMwatt, a 


= New 
wet Fire 





| 











PATENT 2s. SEs 
patent-lew free. + . 


Hardly Ever. 


Etc., Etc., Ete 
DIME MUSIC CO., 
Address 72¢ Sansom Dime | Pp 


GONSUMPTION. | 


heave a positive rem 

eek | 4 s bey my faith tnite e 

ers) ‘ omy ; ; 

we been cared. In: BOTT LE 3 PHEE, together wi ih Va 

tn TREATISE on this discase, to sa outgeee, | 
wrens & P, O. address, DE. T. T. A. SLOOU. 








test St ‘e Chromo Cards, name en e, 
SPertae with 3 Saeki. E. H Pardee, NewHaven O. 














a 
Thisty-ve 
All approved forms of Life pe Endowment Polici 





es issued, I cies abs checkooige nm forfeitable of 
after three 





years, except for traud. 


THE LOVERS OF BEAUTY & ART. 


At very considerable expense we have re-engraved our great picture of 


The 


New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 


We now offer this admirable picture, in size 14 by 27 inches, folded like a map, and 
enclosed in thick pasteboard cover, for the unprecedented low price of 
FIFTEEN CENTS, Postpaid. 


The picture is so put up and protected that it you wish to frame it, you can readil 
do so—passing a hot fiat-iron over the back eflectually removing all creases from fol 


ing. 


Printed on fine map paper, and is really aGEM OF ART. 


("Don’t fail to adorn 


your home with this realistic picture of the greatest mechanical! achievement of this or 


BEAUTIFUL CARDS. 


any other age. 


Every genuine lover of Art appreciates a fine Card. 
finest Chromos and Cards are now unsurpassed in America. 


Our facilities for producing the 
We offer 


20 Beautiful Chromatic Cards, no two alike, for 15 Cents, 
postpaid; or, the Splendid New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge Picture and 20 Fine Chromo Cards, 
for 26 Cents, postage-stamps. 


A discount of 20 per cent allowed to purchasers of TEN lots or over, to sell again. 
What more respectable or easy way could be devised in which to earn « few dollars than 


in canvassing for these WORKS OF ART? 
Address 


Care of ‘‘Franklin tsa L ithographic Co.,"’ 326 Pe var] St., 


AG " N TS WANTED 
Made Easy 


a Sawing Machine! 


Sawin soars 











ere ee 
D Nip Rote 
—s— ae ee —, - aa 
SINGING DOULLS $2.50, upwards 
Fqualin pi tpi ot we and quality to dolis of 
the same price which do not sing. Sent on 
receipt of price or by Express ©, O. D, 
AUREPHONES 610. A first-class, 
durable mechanical musical Instruiment; 17 
notes and music paper on spools, Agents 
wanted, Send for circalars, 


Wm. Biasins, 72 &£ 75 Chestnut St., 


OVER tHe WORLD. 








Phila. 


THE 


Sa The Cream of a Whete MAbrary. A won- 
derfully fascinating boo One of the beat, most 
complete, and interes ma books ever published, To 
see itis toappreciate it. Just the book for the familly 
or the school, Replete with valuable information, 
Agents can’t fail to make a greed “ eas, Entirely 
new, Send tor ctrenlars and tf olarse to 





BRADLEY & ¢ OMPANY. Publishe 
66 North Fourth St., Wilindelphia, Pa. 
Working Agents wanted at ouce, 


Make money salting our family Medi. 
Agents: cines. Neoecapital required, Standard 
Cure Co., 197 "earl St., New York. 


Asis Wanted tor the hest and fastest selling 








| 
| 


jetortial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced i | 
cent. NATIONAL PUBLISUING COMPANY, Phila., Pa, 
on We, pk. $i 


New Chromos, no 2 alike, name 
HOw Tien FE. D.Gilbert, I°.M 


GIVEN AWAY!, 


The “ Little Wonder”. 


=\\TIME KEEPER: 


Vermers, ee, tn + ness men of beryecan 
y wows ting Cased Tier 


“No Tummbwe « or et 








, free as & presen 


long ved 
BIBCOCK & CO.. ‘GENTERE WOOK, 


ret unded. 


i eeper. esp toy, outs 

wy ly reise time of day 

— S % ver-alckel en j r postage 
Cut!-8 Size. snd;wiing and we » : 25 

ples of fast siting goods with which you ss . 93 00.95 0 

day, aleoa page Nilustravd book and Ti« I i ime 

Keeper and s beautiful A} iP id Watch - 

“4 


LADIES! 
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We pablieh « eplendid Miterary, A witarel and 
Home per entie’d Cottage and Farm, « iarge, 
8 page, 32 colutoe liiustrated Journos, ev. aining splendid stor 
Sketches aud poems; Farm, Gar: len »4 Household binte 
Tecipes, articles on home decoration; wit and humor; reading for 
the young, uews items, eto. It ie a paper full of vaiueble infor 
marion and amusement for every member of the family, and fe 
highly prized wherever kuown, Wishing to introduces the paper 
tuto household« where it ia not already koown, we bow make the 
following extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of ouly Twenty- 
four Ceuta in tcout or L-cont postige stamps, we will send 
Cottage and Farm for Three Montha, and we will alse 
send ree and post paid, the Vour Valuable and Useful 
remiama, as follows: 1. The Perfume Stone, shich, 
placed in proximity to any articic of aprerei, gives Kh ® delleste 
| weqent perfume ; comes in a beautiful ¢iithes, 2 & 
Poeket Purse, made of fine leather, #1: «tee! trimmings and 
ball clasp 3. Imttation OCeral’ Breast-Vin, very durable 
and handsome, of new snd atyiieh pattern. ¢ Pocket Slate 
Memorandum Hook, with «it pages and pene, boond la 
Imitation cloth, with lithographed cover. We charge nothing for 
the pretpiume; they are given free to all whe aubeortbe for the 
paper, Thisia a rare opportunity and « great bargain ein 1. 
not taBe advantage of It? Ae te our retlebiilty, werefer to any 
pubtteher fs New Yors. For Goeuns @ 
ae SOS SUS OE 9 emiumes 5 @et te ref your friends to een 
ith you, and «re Address, 


« » free 
s. M. MOOKE, ‘Publishe r, & Pork Place, New Vor. 
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t of the corsage, where it is cutaway to re- 


Ladies’ J epartmen ceive under the vest. 


| Among other infinite little changes it may 
FASHION CHAT. have a full vest front,puffed baggy from the 








N making up plain soft-wool dresses of ey Seay wale. 


any of the new colors, the tucked skirt accordingiy. 
still remains an accepted style. Plain tucks It is pretty to face up the sleeve seains 
in group® around the skirt above a narrow and turn back the edge of the wrist. V- 
pleating or rutile are old but are still much shaped side pieces of the plaid shirred or 
worn, pleated, muy be laid between the all-black 
Lengthwise tucks were put during the drapery. 
suinier in silk skirts of hair-like stripes The front breadths alone inay be treated 
in two cviors or two shades, over which was with plaid, while the back is all plain. 
adrapery of a plain color, with corsage Linings to plain garments are still of gay 
of the plain goods trimmed with the plaid as well as of stripe, while the new 
aripe. Persian-patterned, wool goods would of 
For winter the same design will be com- gourse be iined with plain silk, or at most 
mon but not at gl] undesirable. with shot silk. 
On account of its simplicity it is to be re- Furthermore, of linings and the inner 
commended for quiet costumes to be mado finish of the dress. 
and worn by quiet ladies. Too much care can hardly be taken with 
If the dress ist plain goods,the material al! the inside finish of clothes, as the mode 
must be soft and fine, and the color becom-_— jg at present. 
ing. A silk lining ina wool dress makes a 
Velvet inthe piece for trimming would) woman look more dressed than the old- 
make the dress more warm-locking, and fashioned drilling lining in a silk dress. 
more ‘dressy,’ but not necessarily more 
elegant. 
The skirt is made in long, uninterrupted Keeping scraps and using them on the ne- 
pleats from the beltto the hem, but each  eessary day. 
pleat is regularly sewed as being obviously 1 ' 
a tuck down to within froin eight to four- 


Facings should be of silk, and can econo. 


fine satin, such a® is only to be found in the 

best establishiments, but cost hardly more, 

if any more, than commoner goods, Whale- 

wil. bones should be in all seams but the two 
If velvet is used,a facing of bias, cut bias, curved ones, next to the middle back Sein, 

is laid up frou the bem as wide as may be and should be encased in fine tape tulled 

wished, acoording to the height of the onto the seam loosely. 

person. Still better ways are used on imported 
Of course a careful eve must be given to dresses, but this will do. 

the arrangement of distances by trimming 


teen inches from the them. 
The fulness is here left to fall as it 


The edges of seains piust be carefully eut 
or of the break in the yarueuts from ba% | and notched at curves to lie back flat, and 
que to overskirt and from overskirt to skirt apart, all but the two curved seams above 
as well as to the heigiit of the bonnet; else, pnentioned. 


by bad proportions, a disagreeable eflect These are to be tinely overcast and heid 


is produced in the general ap penr- together, not apart. All the other seams ure 
ance. to be bound with regular silk tape, which 

The width of the velvet band on theedge ean be bought for littleand adds very much 
of the skirt imust be specially considered ty the finish of the garment. 
for the wearer, as well as the breadth of the The torm of the skirt is now made by 
veat of velvet which way be upou the cur- steel springs upon which the back breadths 
mare, are gathered, 

Over «a plain vest of velvet, a round roll- There should be two of these springs for 
ing collar of velvet may be worn. The core ghort person's dress, and three for a longer 
sage inay bave a high collar, if preferred, skirt, 
with notched revers all of velvet, coming The steel springs are to be bought at al- 
down quite to the point of the basque. 10%  jyose any Notion counter, with the broad 
suppressed in this case that there is a basque tape, the spring hook and eves, and the 
worn over the tucked skirt which bas a yarrow elastic ribbon also required. 
draped overskirt. The steels come usually in sets of three 

Rather more elegant, as weil as more plain sticks of graduated length, each picce 
useful for autuuin street wear,would betho | pound in cloth, and protected at the 
new although not very new hall-tight red- edge. 
ingote of the same material as the tucked These will do, but the better dressmakers 


Bkirt. use a longer spring than these, and not us. 
This is nade with vest front set in, the 


: ually more than two, setuing in a haireloth 
front widths of the garment itself pot meet- 


tournure to regulate imore perfectly the 


ing below the lower edge of the vest, but shape of the basque itself. 


having their edge, as well asthe outline of 
the vest, trimmed with long perpendicular 
revers of velvet, extending trou the collar 
almost te the wearer's feet. 

Velvet cufis, of course, finish the sleeves 
of the redingoteo, which is oniv to be worn 
upon slender figures, bat is to them very 


aS the stee! 


English mode, is first to sew browd tapes 
by both edges Into the back breadths of the 
skirt. 

Onetape should be, say fifteen inches 


from the hem, the other cight inches 
becomming. 


Old black silk dresses are prettily made 


above, 


Itisof no use, however, to give exact 


’ mrillis lands, 
over with brilliant planis measures, because these must be according 
Pwo bits of stock advice must here be to the more or less bouffant effect desired, 


and according to the length of the 
skirt. 


reiterated, in fact, three. Any conspicuous 
trimming silk or jet or passcmmenterie tiust 
be of the best quality , Ulnerwise I Vulvar. Behind these tay s the Steels are run, 
wes the costume, While good Lrimunings, 
like good fabries of all sorts, last lor vears, 


always looking well and ready to be made 


Shirring Upon them: the whole back breadtas 
and fastening the ends well upon the divi- 
Sion seams of the front and back of the skirt 
Wrapping the ends of the springs in the 


eflect. | turned-in ends of the tapes. 
Asto plaids for trimming, the old re- 


marks wiust be made. 

The pattern niust be selected with care; 
in composing Ue dress the utinost attention 
must be given to the effect: of putting in 
any given place or shape so glaring a ma- 
terial ; and thirdly, the plaid must be put 
on plain, or if pleated or shirred must have 
the effect of such invelutions upon the pat- 
tern calculated for. 

Since a piece of puckered-up plaid gives 
another effect fro:n the sare piece plain, 
the two must not be combined without 


over or combined anew to fresh 


To these ends sew short lengths of elastic 

| braid, which, when hooked together, will 

curve the steel springs into the desired 
shape. 

The hooks and eyes upon the Tree ends vf 
these elastics inust be of the kind which 
fasten by a spring and do not come apart 
Without intentional unhooking. Theseeare 
to be bought by the dozen for little money, 
bor should this nor any other special require. 
thent be substituted by anything which it 
Is thought **will do.’ Nothing in the lining 
and fluishing of adress can be neglected 

care. “ out age t » effec ~~ : 
Granted a skill to manage plaid patterns, hacer: ly Aone po eh poo i ge 


, re t i AY v +e jor 
they are at present, as they have been be unhooked at once upon taking off the 


alf a year, excellent to. trim plain wool or : : 899 on 
halt 2 parinenut, Which will then be brushed and 
~ x W ‘ necesa;©r \ A;TeGU A rup ready 
. gup! i 
5 ‘ mee ¢ ‘ 1e} 
lealing® . wise ' - ; 
pleating Fireside (hat. 
s edge. 
REMUNERATIVE FANCY WORK 


Or it may have, whatis especially Pari ‘ 

sian, a long pointed vest of the plaid laid “a “ rs ~ an oe Arrasene 

: Ale , ain broiery ; #till continues in favor 

i, loose perpendicular folds and laced and as some of the details aonuieeted 
across witb round silk coord, which passes 4 


ground the butions which outline the edge 





! 
| 
| 


| 


| neck to withiu four inches of the belt, and | 


The sleeves and skirt are to be trimmed | 





inically be so, if a woman understands | 


| 
| 
| 


Linings, if not of silk, may be of soft | 


lieve, prove very useful to many 
readers. 

Designs for this special work, and skeins 
ef the arrasene yarn, are easily obtainable 
at Wanamaker’s. 

The correct stiteb is that known as crewel 
or stem stitch. 


Chenille needles are used, and shbort | 


neediefuls should be taken. Fruit-blos- 
soins of many kinds are effective, such as 
apple, orange, apricot, horse-chestn ui, 
blackberry, almond-blossoms ; foxgloves, 
begonias, orchids, and the thicker, heavier 
flowers are more suitable for representation 
than those having delicate petals. 

This embroidery can be worked without 
aframe, but experienced workers affirm 
that the work is inuch easier and better done 
when a fraine is used. 

When finished, adamp cloth should be 
spread over the back of the work and an 
iron passed over it. 

When the work is not in a frame, its face 
must be placed upon a thickly-folded flan- 
nel before this process is gone through; but 
should th. material be velvet or plush, the 
work must be held tightly out by hand 
when ironed. 

In many old houses there are cupboards 
in the sitting-rooms; it is the present fash- 
ion to hang curtains over these doors, and 
for the decoration of these curtains arrasene 
embroidery is particularly suitable ; lL have 
also seen pane!s forthe doors of old-fusb- 
ioned chiffoniers and movable cupboards, 
and open cases for coal-boxes, embellished 
with arrasene embroidery. 

Counterpanes and elder-down quilts are 
made ornamental in various ways. 

A pattern In Russian embroidery is often 
worked in blue or red cotton on white 
counter panes, 

For eider-down quilts, devices in silk 
patciwork look well: strips or squares of 
this interspersed with Strips or squares otf 
dark velvet. 

The old-fashioned plain of making linen 
with cotton is being revived; the present 
style diflers from that formerly in use, in 
that it is more ornamental; initials, mono- 
grams, and other devices are embroidered 
on a large seale in satin stitch with white 
linen thread on sheets, pillow-cases, pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and other housebold posses- 


| s1OnDS. 


For ordinary cross-stitch marking, six- 


| pence mg dozen letters is the charge usual- 


iy tiade, 

Menu cards are still in request; their 
present form is that of asinall square with 
a double leat, so that they stand om the 
table without aid. 

The newest designs appear to be tiny pic- 
tures—little views and landscapes—with 
flowers scattered about ; a kind of medley, 
such aS One sometimes Bees ON & page In 
4a magazine, Wherein the pictures are to 
be seen placed here and there asin a kalei- 
doscope, apparently without rhyme or rea- 


| SOn. 


‘“(;uest ecards” are also in demand. The 


_ newest form jor these is the shape and size 


The way to fix these “dress imprevers,’"’ | 


Springs are called, atter the! 


' of a gentleman's visiting card. 


Floral designs are the prettiest for these. 
A gold line should be imarked round the 
wherein the name is to be placed; then a 
slit is made at one cnd, and asilip of paper 
bearing the name can be inserted. 

This provision makes the card usab.e 
on uiavy occasions and thus increases its 
valuv, 

The rate charged for hand-painted cards 
is about lzs. per dozen for inenu cards, and 
$1.50 per dozen for the guest cards, 

There seeiis to be a great dearth in the 
Inatter Of Ornamental lavitation cards for 
“At Homes” and tennis parties. 

A tew weeks ago I went in search of 


, Some tora friend, to asbop in Boston of 


well-known name; only three designs 
were there to be found, and they were so 
uncommonly Commou-place and ugly, that 
ait people who saw the speciuiens exclaim- 
ed apainst them, 

A crouching frog was the principal object 
in one, and a stul young man and an inele- 
gaunt young wotnan standing at a tennis net 
Was one of the others; the third was even 
less allractive. 

I could not meet with this class of card 
at Several likely shops where I inquired tor 
thet. 

I have lately seen flowers painted sn the 
backs of ivory brushes, more particularly 
on the diminutive brushes which are forthe 
use of lufants, 

At the present time the market is over- 
Stocked with painted china, of second and 
third-rate order, and therefore 1 would dis- 
suade any one froin painting or from learn- 
ing china-painting. except the tew who can 
procuce work of first-rate excellence. ——— 

It is perhaps rather jate in the séason to 





talk of tire-screens, but it must be remem- 


_ bered that preparation has to be made a long 


with this work are,I find, not widely | lucky 
known, I will give afew which will, I be- | Cmploy ment. 


‘ius beforehand for coming needs, 

The present tashion of a standing folding 
screen gives great scope to ir’ ists ; each di- | 
Vision of the three or four thibit a 
ditferent design, ov one may i cace the 
whole, ‘ 

In these again, ar on the curds, one often 
sees 4 inediey of simall pictures, and 
branches of blossoims,.and flights of birds, 
and a scattering of*flowers, and uttering 
butterflies; the background is usually a 


pale e rm. « ain or blue, 
there is a class work for which the 
f ‘ 
[ wers hay are pre particularly 
BU : 
the making of artificial flies 
hshberimen. 


‘reat nicely and neatness alone do not 
suilice ; deft fingers and s-nsitiveness of 
touch are required ; these ¥iits are not very | 
widely distributed, but they are possessed | 
by some, and I would recommend those | 


ones toturn their attention to this 


| the beast had been let loose en bim in the arena, 


a 


Correspondence. — 


T. W. H., (Buffalo, N. ¥.)— 
keep the Ban FS by all RL, ‘Sete should 


Q., (Brooklyn, N. Y.)—We ady 
to consult your parents in the matter. 


Ipa, (New York, N. Y.)— 
man is unworthy of a true girl's love, 
ing is excellent. 


EILEEN, (Scott, Tenn.)— Rosamond 
means *‘rose of the world,*" Matilda is the same as 
Maude, and means ‘a brave lady.’’ Agues % 
lamb,’*’ and Susan ‘‘a lily.’’ 


SHAKER, (McLean, i!l.)—Pegasus was 4 
fabled horse, with wings, who, as soon as he was 
born, left the earth and few apto Mount Hel 
where he fixed his residence and became » favorite 
with the Muses, 


Horace, (Hampton, S. ©.)—The old 
adage says that ‘‘a poet f. born, not made.** Stil, 
there have been insiances in which unpoetical peo 
pte have learned to write poetry which their relatives 
aud intimate friends thought was good, 


R. L. M., (Gratiot, Mich.)—TIf the young 
man ijikes you, and you have no objection to him, 
there is noharm in your becoming lovers. The 
more you see ofeach other before marriage the less 
chance there will be of your disagreeing after, 


Amy, (Westmoreland, Pa.)—The l’rench 
words ‘‘enfre nova’ mean **between us*’—that isin 
confidence, A young lady should regard the recep- 
tion of such a card as an insult. Your writing is un- 
decided and a little childish, but practice and care 
would soon improve it. 

PvwerR, (Clarke, Ohio.) — The cardinal 
virtures are justice, prudcnee, temperance, forti- 
tude, Origin: The term cardinal styiities, in a gen- 
eral sense, pre-eminence. It Js derived from the 
Latin word ‘cardo’ a hinge : and hence these virtues 
are reckoned as those on which all others hang or are 
dependent. 


EVELYN, (Beaver, Pa.) — “Self-search- 
ing** is the worst possible form of grovellingin the 
mire, The mind—or heart, if you please—needs tobe 
taken out of itselfand fixed on high and yood and 
pure objects, not for the selfish love of those objects, 
still less for personal safet\ "= sake, but for high and 
good and pure reasons, 


dD. R. S., (Richmond, Va.)—Write to 
him and say that you are now in a position to give 
hima definite answer, Prudence, however, would 
suggest that you shonld try some other means first to 
find out whether or not his fecliugs have not in the 
meantime changed towards you. Get some gentle- 
man friend to sound him on the anbject, 


EmpPLoy, (Christian, Iil.)—It is an es- 
tablished maxim in law that whoever does an act by 
the hands of another, shall be deemed to have done 
it himself; and, henee, in many matters, are respon- 
sible for the acts of their servants, But if a servant 
does an unlawful act, net arising out of the discharge 
of his duties to his master, then the employer is not 
responsible, 


J. R., (Wilcox, Ala.)--You should en- 
deavor to call the attentibnu of sume persous possess 
ing capital to your invention, who will, no doubt (if 
they discover that it possessesany real merit), be 
willing to advance the necessary money to bring it 
into practical use, In this inanner you may be able 
to dispose of it, or retalu a share in any future profit 
aecruing from its manufacture. 


MESMER, (Fulton, Fl], )--The clergyinman 
who spoke of nesinerism as a giftof God was'evi 
dently a very ignorant or weak-minded man, anda 
blind guide for others, In so far as there is any- 
thing in the power of the eye or of one brain over 
another, the influence is entirely physical, The sub 
ject is not one which will eliher help you wr add to 
your happiness. Leave it alone 

AMBITION, (Brunswick, N. C.)— Before 
either of you can become professional singers, you 
must first be instructed in the art. A good voice le 
essential, but it is not everything. It must be 
trained, and you must know how to weld music and 
sentiment, and be skilled in giving expression to the 
emotions of the human heart. It is not so easy to be- 
come a great singer as you think, even with good 
voices, 


8S. M. J., (Cayuga, N. ¥.)-—There is no 
remedy fora constitutional tendency to blush, ex- 
cept the commun-sense one of doing nothing of 
which you are ashamed, going freely,into society, and 
boldly facing the little incidents and remarks which 
trouble you, with a frank acknowledgment of your 
weakness. If we had to choose between a young girl 
who blushed too much and one who blushed too lit- 
tle, we should much prefer the former, 

RosEBuD, (Wood, Wis. )—No, there is no 
harm init. Itis done every day. In choosing a ltus- 
baud select one te suit yourself, If you wait until 
your neighbors, especially your female acquaiut- 
ances, are pleased with the person you choose, you 
will die an old maid, There is nothing to hinder a 
man that js fair loving a woman that is fair. 2. Yes, 
it would be unlady like fora lady to aska young 
gentleman to whom she Is not engaged, to walk with 
her, 

QUEENIE H., (Bedford, Va.)—A young 
lady who receives a note containing the following Fe- 
quest—‘**‘May [have the pleasure of your company 
next Sunday evening ?** ‘‘may accept with plea- 
sure’* by saying—‘*‘I have no engagement wext Suu- 
day evening, and will be very happy to receive you 
athome,’? She should then make no other engage- 
ment to entertain other visitors, but sbould feel 
bound to devote her time to the gentleman from 
whom she had thus accepted a written request. 


A. B. C., (Phila, Pa.) — Androclus, or 
Androcles, was a Roman slave, probably a tamer of 
wild animals, There are two stories handed down to 


us in regard to Androclus and the lion. One Is a 
yu 





ise you 


The you 
2 Tose wnt 


refused toattack him. Another is that Androciu: 
sought refuse from acruel master in @ cave, inte 


| which alion one day hobbled with a swoolen fvot 
sused by a thorn. Androclus removed , 
and pressed out the matter from 
beast, wi thereupon testified his £ 
many demonstrations, and became wuch atta 
Androclus. When Androclus was captured 


tyrannical master, the sormer was condemned t 


devoured by alion, who was to be kept without fou 
for several days. When at length Androclus - 
given over to ibe mercies of the lion, to the astonls 1 
ment of all the spectators the latter, instead of age 
ily devouring the unhappy slave, fawned on ~~ 
the most endearing way. It was the same lice 
Androcius bad formerty befriended. 


» Ets 


